‘ its wild assumptions of an earlier date were paral- 
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Notes. 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS: THE FRENCH 
PROPHETESS. 


In the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth is a 
folio volume lettered “ French Protestants, &c.” It 
contains twenty-nine separate pieces, ranging in 
date from 1680 to 1717. The very curious broad- 
side of which I send a literal transcript is the 
twenty-eighth article in the collection, and the 
volume itself bears as its press mark “ 66, a. 5.” 
I am not aware that the paper has ever been 
printed, and as it may possibly be unique, and 
therefore acceptable to London collectors, many of 
whom are diligent readers of “N, & Q.,” I think 
that it may find a fitting place in these pages, 
which have done so much to illustrate the history 
of London. 

The broadside is without date, but it will not 
be very difficult to fix, within tolerably narrow 
limits, the period at which it was issued. In 
Abbey and Overton’s English Church in the 

nth Century, a work which forms a valu- 
able addition to our stores of ecclesiastical history, 
We find some reference to the subject of the 
French prophets, vol. i. pp. 565-8. The writers 
tell us that early in the eighteenth century, when 
ism was just beginning to lose its influence, 


by a new form of fanatical enthusiasm. In 


mighty noise as concerning new prophets.” These 
were certain Camisards, as they were called, of 
the Cevennes, who, after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, had risen in the cause -of their 
religion, and had been suppressed with great 
severity by Marshals Montrevel and Villars. 
Their sufferings and persecutions seem to have 
wrought up illiterate and undisciplined minds into 
the wildest fanaticism, which rapidly degenerated 
into mere imposture. 

In Malcolm’s Anecdotes of the Manners and 
Customs of London (vol. ii. pp. 210-215) is an 
account of some of the more notorious of the 
who arrived in Eugland in 1706. 
Elias Marion, a native of Barré, in the Upper 
Cevennes ; John Cavalier, born at Sauve, in the 
Cevennes ; and Durand Fage, a native of Aubais 
in Languedoc, are selected for special notice. 
These men are supposed to have visited England 
with a view to obtain military employment, but, 
failing in this object, entered upon a remarkable 
course of fraud and imposture, <A certain Betty 
Grey appears to have been one of their proselytes, 
and the account (which Malcolm transcribes from 
Enthusiastic Impostors no Divinely Inspired Pro- 
phets, published by Morphew in 1707) of a certain 
séance held ‘‘at Sir Richard Bulkeley’s chamber 
in Great Russell Street,” might fairly suggest to 
us that Betty Grey herself was the heroine of the 
discreditable episode which forms the subject of 
the broadside. 

Malcolm illustrates his account by a plate, copied 
from a sheet published by J. Applebee in 1707, 
entitled “The English and French Prophets mad 
or bewicht at their assemblies in Baldwin’s 
Gardens, &c.” Many persons appear to have 
been deluded by these miserable fanatics; but the 
imposture seems to have received its death-blow 
when three of the worst of the fraternity “ were 
sentenced to stand on a scaffold at Charing Cross 
and the Royal Exchange, with papers on their 
breasts explaining the nature of their offence, and 
to pay 20 marks each.” This punishment, we are 
told, made the remainder of the brethren more 
cautious in their proceedings, and their private 
meetings were gradually discontinued. 

Whiston, in his Boyle Lectures for 1707, in- 
sisted that the convulsive agitation of the French 
Prophets must be caused not by good but by evil 
spirits ; and certainly, if their vagaries at all re- 

sembled those of the fanatic whose conduct is 

recorded in the following paper, we need scarcely 

marvel at the view which he expressed. The 

broadside is printed exactly as it stands in the 


original :— 


The French Prophetess turn'’d Adamite, 
Being a True and Com 
ACCOUNT 


there arose, says Calamy (Life, ii, 71), “a 


Pretended 
of November, did in a very Immodest a 


French the 16th 


ofa 
Prophetess, who on Sunda: 
Indecent 


= 
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manner (being inspired with a pretended Spirit) undress 
herself pm ‘aked at the Popish Chapel in Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields, and forced her self thro’ the Croud up to the 
Altar, in order to preach her new doctrine. 

On Sunday last, being the 16th of November, one of 
these sort of People pretending to be Inspired, and stiling 
themselves Camisar Prophets, (or Prophetesses) as she 
was going by the Popish Chappell in ZLincoln’s Inn 
Fields, about 11 a Clock in the Forenoon, who pretended 
to be mov'd by the Spirit, went in amongst the Crowd, 
and got behind the Outer Door, where the People not 
minding her, she strip’d herself stark Naked as ever 
she was born; and as soon as the Ceremony of Mass 
was over, and the People going out at the other Door, 
she gets from behind the Door, and runs into the 
Chappel, directly up to the Altar, where she appeared 
in several Strange and Indecent Postures, and being 
seemingly full of the pretended Spirit, she did hold 
forth in a Powerful manner; and could by no means 
be prevail’d upon to desist; but on the contrary, told 
them she was come to Reform the People, and bring 
them to a right understanding. 

Whereupon several of the Ladies and Gentlewomen 
there present, being asham’d of the Immodesty of the 
Action, and thinking her to be a poor distracted Person, 
took Compassion of her, and would have cover'’d her 
with their Clothes, but the Spirit being warm within, 
caused her to feel no cold without, she refused their 
Civility and would not be cover'd, saying, That the Lord 
commanded her to come in that manner as his Messenger, 
to set forth the true ine. She continued in that 
Posture holding forth the space of a Quarter of an 
Hour, till at last the Spirit began to grow cool in her, 
she thereupon dress’d her self, and went away, having 
put the Congregation into a great Consternation, 

Too many of these Frensical Persons have we in this 
Kingdom, of different Sexes and Countries, who under 

retence of their being Inspired, use many Blasphemous 
Ex ressions in their holding forth, to the great Scandal 
of Religion, and abuse to the Kingdom in general. 

London: Printed for Z, B, near Ludgate. 
The “ Popish Chapel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields” is, 
I suppose, the Sardinian Chapel in Duke Street, 
ee mee and demolished in the Lord George 
rdon riots in 1780. Malcolm tells the story 
in a few words :— 

“ There were thousands of them on Wednesday at the 
Spanish Ambassador's, they not leaving any wainscot 
withinside the House or Chappel, taking away great 
quantities of plate, with much money, household goods 
and writings, verifying the old — All fish that 
came to the net. The spoil of the house was very great, 
divers papists having sent their goods in thither, as 
judging that the securest place.”—Malcolm, Anecdotes, 
i. 377, quoting the English Courant and London Mer- 
cu 


ry. 

The readers of Barnaby Rudge will not need to 
be reminded how the Protestant lambs sought to 
lead the benighted Papists into the true fold: 
“From the chapels they tore down and took away 
the very altars, benches, pulpits, pews, and floor- 
ing : from the dwelling houses, the very wains- 
coting and stairs” (chap. lii.). 

The chapel was originally built in 1648, as a 
chapel to the residence of the Sardinian ambas- 
sador. It was rebuilt and enlarged after the 
Gordon riots. A short but interesting notice of 


(vol. iii. p. 47, “ Westminster and the Western 
Suburbs,” by Edw. Walford). 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 


FINNISH FOLK-LORE. 
(Continu:d from 6 8, x. 404.) 
Sicknesses and their Cures.—Most diseases are 
brought upon us by our enemies, and therefore 
cannot be cured except by incantations.* By means 
of bones of the dead, bits of winding-sheets, mould 
from the churchyard, and consecrated soilt people 
can bring all manner of evil to their enemies, such 
as falling sickness, idiotcy, consumption, &c. Not 
so much as a pinch of mould must be taken from 
the churchyard without paying for it, as, if this 
were done, the dead would torment the offender ; 


* Amongst the Hungarians diseases are 

under two heads, viz. those which are a 
natural causes and those whose origin is attributed 
to some enemy. To the latter belong such diseases 
as madness, which is said to be caused by an evil 
spirit having taken up its residence in the patient; 
lunacy, when the patient is said to be carried off by 
goblins, or “ white women,” who make him dance every 
night ; convulsions, which are due to the maliciousness 
of evil spirits, “ The folk medicine” is a collection of 
strange and grotesque ceremonies (vide “ Székely Folk 
Medicine,” Folk-lore Journal, April, 1884). Some few 
examples may be found of interest. When the cholera 
broke out in one of the villages the people attributed the 
outbreak to an old woman who had died shortly before, and 
who was said to have been a witch in her lifetime, The 
corpse was dug up and replaced in the grave face down- 
wards, When the rinderpest broke out in another 
village the same remedy was tried; but as it had no 
effect, the shirt of the corpse was turned inside out and 
put on again. The plague still continued, eo the corpse 
was unearthed again, and the heart taken out and divided 
into quarters, one quarter being burnt at each of the 
four corners of the vill»ge, and the stricken herd driven 
through the smoke. Varga Janos says that he bas an 
old MS. in his possession (which formerly belonged to a 
celebrated medicine man who practised over three 
countries), from which he quotes the following piece 
of folk medicine, Jaundice is contracted by looking 
through the window into a house where there is a corpse 
laid out (the corpse must be seen), Cure: take nine 
“creepers” from the head of a person with the same 
Christian name as the patient; the nine insects are to 
be put into an apple and the whole baked. This the 
patient was to devour, This being done, the faeces (in- 
gredients of this class occupied an important place in the 
»yharmacopeia of the medizval physicians; see Liber 
cundus, Practice Haly, cap. li., ‘De Stercoribus et 
Fines,” p. 178, Leyden, 1523) of a person bearing the same 
Christian name as the afflicted one must be placed in 
a hard-boiled egg, the yolk being first removed; the egg 
must then be sewn into a small bag and placed secretly 
under the altar, and three masses said over it. It was 
then to be hung round the patient's neck, who was to 
wear it for nine days. This performance is to be re- 
peated nine times. It appears that one ‘‘doctor” had 
altogether six cases under his care, but it does not seem 
as if one of them got beyond the first stage. Vide Mit- 

ford’s Tales of Old Japan, p. 268. 
t+ The soil the priest throws on the coffin. (Vide 


the chapel will be found in Old and New London 


Black’s Folk- Medicine, p. 97; “N. & Q.,” 6t §, viii, 443.) 
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they are not, however, particular as to the value 
of the coin, but are satisfied with a pin, an old 
batton or coin in compensation for a finger or 
suchlike. Love charms and troll drinks are often 
used, and are said to be of great value and to have 
great mye over people.* 

Books on the black art exist in the popular 
belief, and contain, besides the Lord’s Prayer 
backwards, all manner of instruction in witchcraft; 
they are written in red letters on black leaves + 
Such a book is to be got from the devil when one 
gives him a contract, written in one’s own blood, 
assigning him the soul for time and eternity. In 
order to get this book one must go to the church on 
All Saints’ night with a wizard, who opens the 
door by blowing in a human bone. The man who 
seeks the book must then jump over the threshold 
with both feet at once, because the church doors 
shut again so soon as the person has passed, and 
so if any one goes in as usual he will lose for ever 
that part which is last.[ The man receives before 
the altar the book, which from that time can 
never be got rid of. If the volume be torn leaf 
from leaf, burned, drowned, or in any other way 
destroyed, it will always return and be found 
in its owaer’s pocket. It is, however, said that 
an old man by creeping on his knees to the church 


on Good Friday night and there putting the book P 


under the foundation stone will get rid of the 
black book, when penance and remorse forbid 
him to use it again. 

When one has a slight sprain, called ‘ knarr,”§ 


* Cf. Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan, p. 28; “N. & Q.,” 
6 8. viii. 324, 

+ Hyitén-Cavallius states that a man in Viirend knew 
of these so-called “black books,” “The Great” and 
“The Small.” The first was generally known by the 
name just given, whilst the second was often called 
simply “The Book,” or “ Cypriani Férmaning ” (warn- 
ing), or “ Kristi He'gedom”’ (sanctuary), and contained 
troll formulz “to protect N. N., a servant of Christ, 
from the devil and all other evil spirits,” “to protect 
N.N., a servant of Christ, his calves, cows, &c., from the 
trolls and evil men.” The book seems to have had a 
foreign origin; from the number of Danish words 
Scattered through the incantations it probably came 
from Denmark. 

t This is a common incident in Lapp tales, 

§ Knarr (in German Kuirrband) is a complaint 
which 1s generally to be found during the harvest amongst 
those who are not used to the reaping-hook, Amongst its 

ptoms are curious crackings of the wrist. In East 

hnia it is treated in the following way. The afflicted 
asks some hea!thy person “to chop his knarr” for him, 
which is done as follows. The man lays his knarring 
hand upon a chopping-block, and three pieces of 
three-jointed straw are laid across it, so as to corre- 
spond joint for joint. Then the doctor takes an axe 
and chops with all his might into the block through 
the first joint of the straw. Whereupon the patient 
asks, “ What are you chopping?” “Iam chopping the 
marr out of your joint into the wood,” is the reply. 
The same questions and answers are given after the 


he seeks for some one who is noted for curing 
“knarr.” A small log of wood is placed on the 
threshold ; the doctor chops the log with an axe, 
and the sick one says, “ What are you chopping ?” 
The answer comes, “ Ichop the knarrin, taking the 
pain out of your joint into the wood.” The sick one 
must then go away without thanks or payment, 
and is said to be convalescent. Another cure for 
“knarr” is “knarrbandet” (knarr-band). This is 
made of nine sorts of wool thread, and is bound 
round the joint, the binder at the same time saying, 
“ As soon out as in.” The “knarr” will then be 
cured so soon as the band is worn out. To cure 
sprains and such-like a compound is made of butter, 
or lard, and corn brandy, while a magic formula 
is repeated, the sprain is then smeared and rubbed 
with the mixture. Over the milk with which it 
is customary to rub the joint is read the formula, 
“Twisted or stretched, broken or cracked, all 
round inaring. Better, better. Amen,” or “Out 
of the joint, in the joint ; out of the flesh, in the 
flesh ; out of the sinew, and in the sinew.” 
Whitlows, boils, and eruptions* proceed from 
elf-shot, and are cured by bathing them with corn 


joint. When the last blow is given the chopper cries, “ He 
for nu!” that is,“ He’sgone now!” This is called chop- 

ing the knarr. In North Germany the same ceremony 
is enacted with this difference : the patient there lays his 
sick hand on the threshold of the door, and the ceremony 
ends by the sick hand being signed with the sign of the 
cross in God’s name, This curious rite is said to be derived 
from the Saviour’s words to his followers, ‘If thy hand 
or thy foot offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee”; 
the hand being in this disease regarded in a certain 
sense as an offence, as it cannot be used during the all- 
important harvest time, The cutting is, of course, only 
symbolical, and falls upon the straw of the field, which 
is regarded as the origin of the evil. The threefold 
questioning may be compared with the Nyland way of 
curing spring ague. The sick one, with his band full 
of ashes, marches t times round a stone “ against 
the sun,” sowing the contents of his hand as he goes. 
As he is going round, some one says, “ What are you 
sowing!” “Spring,” is the reply. “ Why are you doing 
so?” “To cure myself.” The action in this case is 
entirely symbolic, and the solemn questioning and 
answering is said to be used because the persons who 
enact the ceremony believe the spirits who caused the evil 
to be present, and by a bold and emphatical declara- 
tion of “I chop” and“ 1 sow” show the invisible ones 
the determination to defeat them, After the straw has 
been chopped, or the ashes sown, the sick one is su 
posed to recover, Cf. A. Kuhn and W. Schwartz, V. D. 
Sagen und Gelrinde, i. 443; Finska Fornminnes Fore- 
ningens Tidskrift, v. 1882; Black's Folk Medicine, cap. ii. 
* There are numerous formule for diseases of this 
class. I may instance one sent to me by Prof, Freuden- 
thal from Helsingfors :— 
“The Virgin Mary went out for a walk, 

So there came a pain shot shooting 

Ten of Jesus's fingers, and twelve of God's angels 

took it away, 
To heal men. 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


next blow of the axe, when the straw is divided at another 


Cf. Henderson, 160, 166, 171, 185 ; Black, 123, 
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brandy, over which the following has been read, 
“ God protect thee from shot, from elf-shot, and 
all shot,” or “ Givest thou blood shot, givest thou 
gut shot, givest thou all shot? Then go away to 
where you came from.” 

When an animai’s stomach begins to swell very 
fast then it is shot through by trolls, and may be 
cured by putting a dung-beetle in salt, spitting* 
three times and saying, “I put you between the 
yard and the gate from sunrise till sunset.” 

For viper bitet the following is read over milk 
or liquorice, ‘‘ Virgin Mary, she gave me a swad- 
dling cloth; she bade me bind the viper from head 
to tail, and after that it was never to smart or 

in,’ 

When any one is bleeding to deatht the blood 
can be stopped by putting the “ nameless” fiager§ 
(third on the right hand) on the place and saying, 
“ Jesus and John were standing in the river, John 
stopped the water and Jesus the blood. Believe 
in the Lord’s name.” This formula is considered 
so holy that it is only used in the most dangerous 
cases, when life is in danger. 

Fastna is a kind of rash|| that is brought on by 
drinking hard water, and may be cured by throw- 
ing as much water as has been drunk into the 
spring or well from which the water has been 
taken, whilst the sufferer mentions his own 
name and his father’s, continuing, “I want my 
health back.” If this fails, one must take filings 
and shavings of nine metals, and from a north wall 


* Cf. Mitford, Tales of Old Japan, 32. 

Cf. Beauvois, La Magie chez les Finnois, iii.21, Contre 
la Morsure du Serpent ”:—“ Noir reptile qui ressembles 
a la terre,—ver livide comme la mort,—vésicule qui te 
tiens dans le gazon,—misérable qui vis sous la racine de 
Vherbe,—qui pénétres dans les tombeaux,—qui te glisses 
au pied des arbres,—qui t’a fait sortir du gazon — 
qui t'a éveillé de dessous I'herbe—pour ramper sur la 
terre,—pour tortiller sur le chemin?—qui t’a fait 
lever le nez?—qui t'a commandé, qui t’a excité— 
A dresser la téte,—ad roidir le cou,—malgré la défense 
de Jumala ?—Ton créateur t'a prescrit—dé ramper sur le 
ventre,—de ronger la pierre.—Est-ce ton pére qui t’a 
excité,—ou tes ancétres qui t’ont poussé—a cette vilaine 
besogne, & ce grand méfait,—a tuer avec ta langue,—ou 
avec tes venimeuses gencives !—Ou bien le fais-tu de ton 
propre chef,—en vertu de ton propre instinct !—Mors 
tes petits, méchant,—ta propre progéniture,—et non la 
peau de l'homme,—non le duvet de la créature !” 

t Cf. Black's Folk Medicine, pp. 62, 76, 139; Hen- 
derson’s Volk-lore of the Northern Counties, 153. 

§ The fingers on the right hand are called tum, pek- 
fiager (point finger), lang finger, namnlé:fingret, and Lill 
finger. On the left hand tho same, with the exception 
of the third finger, which is called gullbrand or ring- 
Jinger. See a beautiful Gitland folk-tale called “ De tio 
tjenstandarna.” In Holderness ‘‘ fuzz balls” are used 
or the purpose of stopping the bl 

|| In Hungary external sores, wounds, and sore nails 
are cured by placing a live frog over the place; and a 
rash called St. Anthony’s fire is healed if a man whose 
Christian name is Anthony strikes fire from a flint and 
steel, Flint and steel are still extensively used by 
smokers in the rural districts, 


three stones, which must be made white hot and 
put, together with the filings, in water from a 
stream which flows northward. The stones must 
be allowed to cool, and then put back in the wall 
from which they were taken. With the water 
that has been prepared in this way the sufferer 
must wash on three Thursdays, after which the 
water must be poured out towards the north, with 
the prayer, “I beg my health back again,”* 

No thanks must be returned for any medicine, 
but the receiver must rather act as if the one 
from whom he bonght or received the medicine 
had reason to be thankful. 

If a charm-maker teaches witchcraft to one older 
than himself, he loses all his power ;+ but he may 
teach one younger than himself; yet the learner 
must be very careful never to thank his teacher. t 

The following items were collected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Abo :— 

It is the custom for the poor people (especially 
in the villages) to take cloves with them to church, 
which they eat during the service. Sometimes 
they take ginger or cardamom, and in the shops 
there is a mixture sold called kyrkokrydder, i.¢., 
*€ church spices.”§ This the peasants buy to eat 
during service. 

When the bark of the spruce fir (fall) is taken 
off, there is a sort of thin white skin found in the 
inner side of the bark. This is very sweet, and is 
chewed by the peasants. 

It used to be the custom to cut a hole in the 
bark of the birch, under which a cup was placed 
to collect the juice as it oozed out, which juice 
was made into mead, and drank on May 1. 

If it begins to rain on Friday, it will not cease 
till the priest has said “ Amen” in the pulpit on 
Sunday. 

If a man wears his hat on the back of his head, 
he will be kind to his wife ; if over his forehead, 
he will be a bad husband. 

A man who does not like cats will behave 
badly to his wife. 
aa pull the cat’s tail you will make her a 

ie 

If i. feel a cold shiver down your back, death 
is walking over your grave. 

Winter comes soon after “ Sidenswans.”'| 


* Cf. Henderson, 107; Black, 106. 

+ Cf. Black, p. 81, where there is an extract from the 
Pall Mall Gazette of Nov. 23,1868: “ A man may tell a 
woman a charm, or ® woman may tell a man, but if a 
woman tell a woman, or a man a man, I consider it won't 
do any good at all.” 

t Iam deeply indebted to Friten Alma Sélfverarm 
for the above Petalak lore. I ought to have said that 
Petalax (or Petelaks) isa parish in East Bothnia, about 
twenty miles from Waza, with a population of 2,037 
persons, of whom six speak Finnish (Dec. 31, 1831) and 
the rest Swedish. 

S Vide “N. & Q.,” 6t 8, viii, 444, 

“ Chatterer.” 
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Fourteen days after you see the goldfinch, the 
ice will break up. 

: Ifa raven croaks, or a magpie flies three times 
over the house, it is a sign of death. 

If you meet an old woman when you go out of 
the house for the first time during the day, you 
will hear of something unpleasant before long. 

It is very unlucky to say “ Lycka till’* to a 
hunter or fisher when he is going oat. 

If a black spider with a white cross on it comes 
upon you, a relation will die ere long. If a grey 
spider spins a web in a young lady’s room, it is 
a sign of her speedy engagement. Spiders must 
never be killed. If you put your waistcoat on 
inside out, you will be lucky that day. 

The person who sits longest at any meal will 
live longest. 

If a house is set on fire by lightning, it can 
never be put out. 

Ifa woman is the first customer in a shop, the 
tradesman will have ill luck that day. 

Sailors will not sail on Friday. 

W. Henry Jones, 

York House, Skirbeck Quarter, Boston. 

(To be continued.) 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF J. M. W. TURNER 

I was called up to London early in January, 
1830, on the sudden death of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, P.R.A., as one of his nearest relatives, a 
nephew, to take charge of his house in Russell 
Square, with all its valuable art treasures. I con- 
tinued to reside there till after his funeral. In his 
sitting-room was a waste-paper basket full of 
letters, most of little or no consequence. Amongst 
them, however, I found a letter from Rome, from 
the celebrated artist J. M. W. Turner, which, as 
containing observations on the “Last Judgment,” 


by Michael Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel, may, I 


think, be of interest to your readers. It has 
hitherto been unpublished. 

I was with Sir Thomas Lawrence only a few 
days before his death, and I am the last of his 
relatives who saw him alive. Mr. J. M. W. 
Turner made a sketch in water colours of his 
funeral, in which the ccffia is represented being 
carried in at the west door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
The first group of mourners are depicted following 
the coffin; these were the relatives in blood of the 
deceased, my five brothers and myself. Of the 
former only one survives, the Rev. J. R. Bloxam, 
D.D., of Beeding Priory, Sussex. 

Of the notabilities I have at different times met 
with at No. 65, Russell Square one was the veteran 
artist Thomas Stothard. This was in June, 1829; 
he was then in bis seventy-fourth year. It was in 
the evening, and the party consisted of Sir Thos. 
Lawrence, Mr. Stothard, and myself:— 


* Good luck.” 


Piazza Mignarilli. 

Dear Str THomas,—Allow me to thank you for your 
casting vote in favour of Charles Turner, and the kind 
and flatting [sic] notice of his talent with which you 
bestowed it, 

Ihave but little to tell you in the way of Art, and 
that little but ill calculated to give you pleasure. The 
Sistine Chapel Sybils and Prophets of the ceiling are 
as grand, magnificent, and overwhelming to contemplation 
as ever, but the “ Lust Judgment” has suffered much by 
scraping and cleaning, particularly the sky in the lower- 
most part of the subject, so that the whole of the front 
figures are in consequence one muddle; and it will dis- 
tress you to hear that a Canopy (for the Host, the chapel 
being now fitted up for divine service) is fixed by 4 ~—— 
in the picture, at altho’ nothing of the picture is o 
literated by the points falling in tho [unreadable] part, 
yet the key note of the whole sentiment is lost; for 
Charon is behind the said canopy, and the rising from 
the dead and the Inferno are no longer divided by his 
iron mace driving out the trembling crew from his 
fragile bark. 

Before quitting the subject it is but justice to a de- 
parted Spirit, whose words and works will long dwell in 
= remembrance, and I hope so in mine, to acknow- 
edge my errors in thinking his remark, viz., To my eye 
it doth possess some good color of Flesh. That a second 
look at the “ Last Judgment ” I must admit of, for there 
are some figures in the Inferno side worthy of our friend 
Fuseli’s words. Orvieto I have seen and Signorelli three 
shiny [unreadable] father of the rising of the dead in 
Inferno, and Michael Angelo has condescended to borrow 
largely and not in the case of the demon flying away with 
the [unreadable] improved it. Mr. Ottley will call me 
to account for so daring an opinion, but I must defend 
myself with all due humility in person, I hope about the 
beginning of February, when I shall feel truly happy to 
pay my respects to you in Russell Square. In the mean 
time, Believe me most truly yours, 

J. M. W. Turver, 

Excuse haste. 

(Addressed) Sir Tho* Lawrence, P.R.A., Russell Square, 
London, 
(Post Mark) Roma F PO DE 15, 1828, Nov" 27, 12, 
Piazza Mignarelli, 
Martruew Hotpecue Bioxan. 


Rugby. 


IreLanp IN 1641.—Among the MSS. of the 
British Museum is an account and note book of a 
certain Dr, Arthur, who settled as a physician at 
Limerick in the spring of 1619. He had been 
educated at Paris, and was evidently a man of 
letters as well as a physician, for he gives in his 
note-book the catalogue of a rather extensive library. 
In 1630 he migrated to Dublin, but was accus- 
tomed to go to Limerick for some months in the 
summer, with a view to visiting his old patients. 
His register of cases and fees is continued till near 
the Restoration, but his practice fell off seriously 
after the Irish troubles in 1641. He seems to 
have been a Roman Catholic, for while every year’s 
account is summed up with a pious ejaculation of 
thankfulness, the head of every year commences 
with the words “ Jesu, Maria,” a cross being inter- 
posed between the two names, The whole book is 
well worth the care of a student of leechcraft, It 
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is the following passage to which I wish to call 
attention : — 

“Af er June 13, 1641.] Abhine nullam honorariorum 
certam rationem inivi. donee 2° Septembria, Dublinio 
cessi rus, et terris meis de In-himore xeptis, foveis et 
sepibue circummuniendis dillizentem [sic] operam navavi, 
tutandi fundi causn, ne infestis vicini« furibus et pecori- 
bus pervius foret, quum tandem repentino hujus belli 
exertu frequenti pradonum: palatas res meas inf-s- 
tantium et depopulantium incursu, de<erere et Lyme- 
ricam in civitatem refugii me cum uxore literis et familia 
omnibus bonis destitutum recipere coactus sum, ubi 
aliqui segri salubrium beneficiorun a me acceptorum 
memores recensenda deinceps honoraria mihi detulerunt 
quorum tenuitas et paucitas rectam seriem aversantur.” 

James E. Taorotp Rocers, 

House of Commons, 


Beysamin anp Wottaston’s “ Re- 
ticion oF Natore.”—It is generally asserted that 
Benjamin Franklin was engaged as compositor on 
the second printed edition (1724) of this book. A 
comparison of dates, however, shows that the 
“Franklin” edition was that of 1725 (the second 
published edition), the 1724 edition having been 
published about two months before Franklin 
reached London. 

To the sixth, seventh, and eighth editions of 
The Religion of Nature a memoir of the author is 
prefixed, the writer of which had evidently access 
to Wollaston’s private papers. From this memoir 
I take the following brief quotation (the italics are 
mine) :— 

“He [ Wollaston had, in the year 1722, printed off a 
few copies of it [ The Religion of Nature) for private use, 
and as soon as he had done so, he began to turn his 
thoughts to the third question: as appears by a manu- 
script intitled Heads and Materials for an answer to 
question 3, set down rudely and any how, in order to be 
considered, &c., after they are got into some order. 
July 4, 1723....... However, in this design he had oppor- 
tunity to make but a very small progress. For it was 
just about this time that, at the instance and persuasion 
of his friends, he set about revising and publishing the 
following work, wherein he had answered the two first 
of the pro: questions: Resolving, as soon as that 
should be done, to return to and finish his answer to the 
third question. But in this he was disappointed. For 
immediately after he had compleated the revisal and pub- 
lication of the following treatise, an accident (of breaking 
his arm) increased his distempers and accelerated his 
death, which happened upon the 29th of October, 1724.” 

It is clear from this passage that the 1724 edition 
was published before Wollaston’s death in October 
of that year, and this is confirmed by a printer’s 
note in the edition of the year following, to the 
effect that “some more [small alterations] of the 
same kind were made by the author a few days 
before his death, which are inserted in this im- 
pression.” 

Turning now to the autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin, we find his statement to be as follows 
(the italics are mine) :— 

“We arrived in London the 24th December, 1724...... 
For myself I immediately got work at Palmer's, a famous 


printing office in Bartholomew Close, where ] continued 
near @ year...... At Palmer's [ wes employed in com- 
posing for the second evition of Wollaston'’s Reliyion of 
Nature, 

It follows from a comparison of these dates that 
Franklin could not have been employed on the 
second printed edition. It also follows that while 
he was at Palmer’s the 1725 edition (the second 
published edition) must have been passing through 
the printing office ; from which, also, the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that this is the edition to which 
he refers. There is nothing on the title-page to 
show whether it was second or third. 

The mistake I am endeavouring to correct has 
heen due, no doubt, to the imperfect character of 
the current editions of the autobiography, from 
which the first date in the quotation given above 
was omitted. Until republished from the Ameri- 
can edition by Bohn in 1850, no verbatim transcript 
from the original MS. had been printed in this 
country, that which was published being a retrans- 
lation from a French version. 

I should like to add that I have not been able 
to examine a copy of the 1724 edition of The 
Religion of Nature. It is neither in the British 
Museum nor in Dr. Williams’s 


AND Bristot Fasnion.”—This 
phrase, which is quite new to me, and probably 
also to many of your readers, seems worth being 
introduced to their notice. The special correspon- 
dent of the Daily News, writing about the “ great 
mass meeting at Bristol,” on Saturday, Oct. 18, 
1884, remarks, in the issue of that paper for 
Oct. 20:— 

“ There is a well-understood phrase in this part of the 
West, ‘Ship-shape, and Bristol fashion.’ It signifies re- 
spectability, steadiness, stolidity, and, some would per- 
haps say, a tendency to the slowness that is based upon 
deliberation. The route, of little less than three miles, 
was lined on either side by unbroken lines of people...... 
Yet there was little shouting or cheering en rouwte...... I 
remarked on the absence of the running roar of applause, 
which has been my experience of other demonstrations 
in different parts of the country, but the gentlemen 
riding with me explained that this was their way— 
‘ Ship-shape and Br: fashion,’ ” 

F. C. Terry. 


“Ropixson Cavusor.”—In the MS. collections 
of the Rev. John Rippon, D.D., relating to Bun- 
hill Fields churchyard, the following appears with 
regard to Daniel Defoe in the doctor’s own hand- 
writing: “His MS. of Robinson Crusoe ran 
through the whole trade, and no one would print 
it. The bookseller who at last bought it cleared 
one thousand guineas by it.” Dr. Rippon, who 
was sixty years a London minister of the Baptist 
denomination, and whose fame as a hymnologist 
will long survive, formed the collection in the 
early decades of this century, and it is a mine of 
valuable biography and ef incidental literary 
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notices. The Baptist Annual Register from 1793 
to 1802 was edited by him. He was brother of 
Thomas a chief cashier of the Bank of 
England, who had his financial training under the 
famous chief cashier Abraham Newland. The 
British Museum purchased several bulky volumes 
of these biographical pieces, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, from “Mrs. Rippon, 23rd July, 1870.” 
This lady must have been his daughter-in-law, his 
wife being dead many years before. The relations 
of so important a member of the body of which 
Mr. Spurgeon is now the ornament must be well 
known in the denomination. It would be inter- 
esting to hear of the above “Mrs. Rippon,” and 
of any other of the reverend author’s family. One 
of his sons is mentioned in a collection of corre- 
spondence which he made, several volumes of 
which are also in the Museum. T. 8. 


Comparative Mowastic Bisacity.—I copy 
the following from an old French song, in MS. 
and anonymous. No doubt, however, it exists in 

int:— 
Boire & la Capucine 

C’est boire pauvrement ; 
Boire a la Célestine 
C’est boire largement ; 
Boire a la Jacobine 
C’est chopin a chopin ; 
Mais boire en Cordelier 
C’est vider le cellier.” 
J. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addreeses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


I Getost.—In “ The Courtiers Academie, trans- 
lated from the Italian of Count Haniball Romei 
by J. Kepers, London, 1598,” mention is made of 
these comedians in the following passage: — 

“Evening beeing come, his highnesse caused a most 
an Comedie to bee recited by the Gelost. These 

certain Comedians, who requested everie yeare by 
his highnesse, are wout to come in the end of Autumne, 
and hee taketh them along to the sea side, as also the 
whole Carnevale or Shrovetide, to their great gaine, 
and contentment of all the Cittie. They employ them- 
selves in Commica!l representations, and are verie apte 
in imitating all manner of persons and actions humane, 
but especially those, which are fittest to procure 
laughter, in which poynte they are so prompt and ex- 
cellent, that they would make Heraclitus himselfe te 
laugh.”"—Of Humane Love, p. 76. 
Were these an imaginary body of actors ; or if really 
existing is anything known about them ? 

W. E. Bucktey. 

Kine Cartes mis MiniaTrore Given 

to Henry Finesrace. (See 6 S. x. 208, 278, 


391.)—Your correspondents have given valuable 
information as to some of the clothing and trinkets, 


&c., worn by Charles I. on the day of his execu- 
tion, and by mentioning the persons into whose 
ee they have since . Would it not 

as well to obtain once for all, now the subject 
is on the in“N. & Q,,” every information 
relating to all the clothing and trinkets, &c., worn 
by the king upon that ill-fated day? Will your 
readers, therefore, give the most precise informa- 
tion possible (quoting authorities) in regard to the 
gift of bis miniature by the king to Henry Fire- 
brace on the day of his execution? Burke, in his 
Peerage, sub “ Denbigh,” says:— 

** Basil, fourth Earl of Denbigh and third Earl of Des- 

mond, married Hester, daughter of Sir Basil Firebrace, 
Bart., son of the devoted Royalist Sir Henry Firebrace 
who attended King Charles I. to the scaffold, and received 
from His Majesty at the moment of decapitation his 
miniature set in diamonds in a small ring, which has 
descended to, and is still possessed by, the present Earl 
of Denbigh,” &c, 
This is the only authority I have hitherto found 
for this statement. Surely there must be others. 
Which are they? Iam most anxious to know, as 
I am writing an account of the Firebrace family. 


C, Mason. 
29, Emperor's Gate, 8. W. 


Hvuco Granpo pve Scoca is entered in Domes- 
day as an under-tenant in Berkshire. Can any 
of your readers tell me anything about him, or 
explain the meaning of de Scoa? OC. L. W. 


Copreruzap.—Whence and what? Is it an 
Americanism? I have heard the plural applied 
to the anti-jingo party—I mean those who grudge 
the taxes necessary to carry on a war. OML 


Athenzeum Club. 


In Dr. Brewer's Reader's Handbook the name is said 
to have been upplied to the members of a faction in the 
North during the Civil War. The copperhead snake is 
a poisonous reptile (Treyonocephalus contortriz), which 
gives no warning of its approach, and so is a type of a 
secret foe. 


Detta Cavsca.—Can any of your readers refer 
me to a satisfactory definition of the “ Della 
Cruscan school of writing”? It is briefly men- 
tioned in “N. & Q.,” 1% S. xi. 302, but no ex- 
planation of the term is given there. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


GeneaLocicaL.—Gilbert, Earl of Clare, Glou- 
cester, and Hertford, the last of his line, who was 
slain at Stirling in 1313, is said to have married 
Matilda, daughter of John, son and heir of Richard 
de Burgh, Earl of Ulster. Upon Gilbert's death, 
with failure of issue, his large estates were 
divided between his three sisters, coheiresses, of 
whom Elizabeth, the youngest, is said to have 
married John, son and heir of Richard de Burgh, 
Earl of Ulster. To my mind there is confusion 


here, which requires explanation, She could not 
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have been the mother of Matilda, her brother's 
wife, as she (Elizabeth) was married in 1308, only 
five years before her brother’s death. There seem 
to be two ways out of the difficulty: first, that 
Matilda was a daugbter of John de Burgh by a 
former marriage; or, secondly, that the name of 
Elizabeth’s husband was not John, but, as may 
be, William de Burgh. She had by her marriage 
one son William, and a daughter Elizabeth, 
who carried her honours to Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, and the Mortimers. The only book to 
which I have access for reference is Vincent’s 
Discoverie of Errovrs in Raphe Brooke's Catalogue 
of Nobility, 1622, which seems to be a work of 
standard authority on these subjects; but I do 
not find this difficulty noticed. Ina genealogical 
table of descents, purporting to be taken from W. 
Camden, in A Review of Yorke’s Second Edition, 
669, it is stated that Elizabeth de Clare, who 
successively three husbands, if not a fourth, 
had for her first William de Burgh, Earl of Ulster; 
but this statement is set aside in another table of 
descent, wherein she is given to John de Burgh. 
Vincent shows that she was not the second 
daughter, but youngest of the three daughters of 
Gilbert de Clare, the “Red Earl,” who died in 
1295. There is a notice of the De Burgh family 
in “N. & Q.,” 4" 8S. x., but I do not think that 
the difficulty which presents itself to my mind re- 
ceived particular notice. Ishall be obliged to any 
- of your correspondents who will help me out 
of it. 

It may not be devoid of interest to lovers of old 
books to add that my copy of Vincent’s Discoverie 
of Errovrs, &c., has on the title-page “ J. Somers” 
in a small and very distinct handwriting, and the 
same in several short marginal notes, and in a table 
of contents evidently written by a lawyer. I am 
inclined to think it formerly belonged to Lord 
Chancellor Somers. T. W. W. 8. 


Tempte or Peace.—In his Diary, p. 88 (F. 
Warne & Co., London), Evelyn says of the Temple 
of Peace, completed by either Vespasian or his 
son: “This goodly structure was, none knows 
how, consum’d by fire the very night, by all com- 
putation, that our Saviour was born.” Can it be 
that Evelyn was ignorant of the fact that Vespasian 
died 79 a.p., about ten years after his accession to 
the throne ? W. J. B. 


“Fry Leaves."—I have in my possession 
twenty-one ntmbers of a royal octavo periodical, 
entitled Fly Leaves; or, Scraps and Sketches, 
Literary, Bibliographical; and Miscellaneous 
(Jan., 1853, to Sept., 1854). All the numbers are 
consecutive from the beginning, but there are con- 
siderable gaps in the pagination between each part, 
leading me to think that it served as a supplement 
to some periodical, in the same way as Willis’s 
Current Notes (which it resembles in character) 


was subordinate to the Price Current. Am I right 
in my supposition; and were any more than twenty- 
one numbers of this interesting little miscellany 
published ? C. Evxis Maruews. 

2, Dix’s Field, Exeter. 


Witter Cavrca, Warwicksuire.—Can any 
of your readers give me any information about 
this church? On one of the beams of the nave 
roof are the initials IO and E’R, and date 1678. 
It was apparently re-roofed then, In the restora- 
tions now going on we found a very good thir- 
teenth century flat tomb of a lady, whose figure 
is carved in bold relief, with her hauds — in 

rayer ; the figure is lying on its back, and rests 
behind three quatrefoil panels. The figure had 
been built over the south doorway as a lintel, 
doubtless in the repairs of 1678. No information 
can be gleaned from the parish registers, and the 
only entry of interest, a very frequent one, is 
burials “in wollen according to the Act.” One 
entry, 1679, says “according to the late Act.” 

Wa rer F. Lyow, F.R.LB.A. 


A Pouriticat Toast.—I found it stated in an 
old magazine (the Working Bee for 1822) that 
during Cromwell’s usurpation the Cavaliers usually 

ut acrumb of bread into a glass of wine, and 
before they drank it would exclaim, with cautious 
ambiguity, ‘God send this crumb well down.” 
Is there any real foundation for this story? It 
sounds to me ben trovato, 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


To Groner: Grueer.—lIs there any connexion 
between the English verb to grudge and the French 
gruger ? I find in Littré that when the Canons 
of the Chapter of Paris sold a house and divided 
the profit they were said to gruger that property. 
When the Ancients of Staple Inn gruger (French) 
their property we grudge (English) them their 
profits. L. A. R. 


(Prof. Skeat gives O.F. grocer, groucer, groucher, to 
murmur; later gruger, to grudge, repine.]} 


Ivory Ferrar. —I was shown lately an im- 
ression of a copper plate, which seems to have 
n a trade advertisement of the person named 
above. I should say from the style that the plate 
belongs to the first half of the last century. The 
inscription is “Ivory Ferrar, at the Indian Queen, 
near Surry Street, in y® Strand, Makes and Sells 
all Sorts of Hats, Wholesale and Retail, at Rea- 
sonable Rates.” At the top of the paper, which 
is altogether about half the size of a bank note, 
there is a picture of a group of people. The prin- 
cipal figure is the Indian queen, proceeding in a 
stately manner ; she holds a sceptre and is crowned. 
Five Indian boys surround her majesty, some of 
whom bear up her train while others hold a 
circular canopy over her head. All the faces are 
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black. Is anything known of this Ivory Ferrar; 
. either as to what family he came of, or whether he 
left any descendants who are still alive? I have 
spoken of Ivory Ferrar as “he,” but there is a 
legend in the Ferrar family that there once was an 

Ivory Ferrar who was a very lovely girl. 
W. H. P. 

Belfast, 


Dattas or Cantray. —Some twelve years ago 
I came across a statement in ([ think a folio) 
history of the Highland clans, to the effect that 
Dallas of Cantray married the widow of John 
Shaw (Na Sia’ich), and that he was murdered by 
his stepson, Alan Shaw. The date was, I think, 
about the close of the sixteenth century. Can 
any reader of ‘‘ N. & Q.” give me the reference or 
throw any light upon the question as to the name 
of the unfortunate Laird of Cantray, the parentage 
of the widow, and the exact date ? 


James DAL.as. 
21, Wonford Road, Exeter. 


Monk, Duke or Atpemarte.—I shall be 
obliged if any of your correspondents can answer 
the following questions. Had George Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle, any other wife than Ann 
Clarges; if so, did he marry her before or after 
his marriage with Ann Clarges; and what was the 
lady’s name? Did Christopher Monk, second 
duke, marry a lady named Mann? J.C. 


Cowett.—The Interpreter, by Dr. John Cowel, 
1637, is said to have been suppressed “as a per- 
nicious book, made against the prerogative of the 
King.” It was supposed to attack the principles 
of common law, and was publicly burned. Where 
can I find more about it? The name is commonly 
spelt Cowell, but it is given as “ Dr. Cowel” in 
edition 1672. C. A. Warp. 

‘Haverstock Hill. 


Hogartn’s “Sieerinc Conarecation.”—After 
considerable research I am unable to find any 
trace of the original picture. Can any reader help 
me to ascertain its present whereabouts? The 
engraving is, of course, well known. E, W. C 

The latest news we have of this picture is given by 
J.B. Nichols in 1839. That it was purchased by Sir 
Edward Walpole, and “lately” (before 1839) in the 

ession of John Follett, Esq., of the Temple, London. 
ohn Gage, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, is stated by the same 
excellent authority to have a version of the subject. It 
will be noticed that the publication line of “ The Sleep- 
ing Congregation” is “Invented, Engraved, and Pub- 
lished Oct. 26, 1736, by Wm. Hogarth,” Nothing is 
said about the painting.] 


_OLp Paist.— Death Preaching to a Sleeping 
Audience, Where can this old print 
. E. 


Mippie Tempte.—Can any of your correspon- 


information concerning individuals who were pro- 
bably members of the Middle Temple in the six- 
teenth century? I have found no difficulty in 
getting information from the other Courts, Inner 
Temple, Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, &., but the 
Middle Temple appears to be a sealed book to 
outsiders. D. G. C. E. 


Hurcuinson’s  Massacuusetts.”— Would any 
of your readers inform me where the third volume 
of Hutchinson’s Massachusetts, 1828, the only 
edition printed in London, is to be had, and its 
price ? 8. V. H. 


Co1n or Caartes I.—Among my coins I have 
a siege piece (?) of Charles, of which I can find no 
mention. It is a crown rudely made and ham- 
mered. Obverse, C. R. under a crown in a circle ; 
reverse, a large V in a circle, with a small s above 
the V, but also in the circle. Where was it coined ; 
and is it known, or unique? 

J. E. T. Lovepay. 


Avo.—Can any of your correspondents explain 
the meaning and illustrate the use of this word in 
the following passage ?— 

“To say somewhat of his haviour, his coat was of the 
colour of a well burnt brick ([ mean not black), and 
well worth twenty pence a broad yard, It was prettily 
fresed, half with an ado; and hemmed round about 
very suitably with pasmain luce of yreen caddis.’—The 
Expedition into Scotlund in 1547, by W. Patten, January, 
1548, p. 92; Arber’s English Gusner, vol, iii. 

I have not found this word in Dr. Murray’s New 
English Dictionary. F. Binkeeck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Earty Emicrants To Amertca.—Are there any 
published lists of those persons who emigrated to 
America from England between and during the 
years 1620 and 1685, in addition to those already 
given by John Camden Hotten? A reply will be 
esteemed a favour by Wituiam H. Cuarrer. 
Post Office Box 3068, New York City, U.S. 


Cuartes Lynecar.—I should be obliged if 
any of your Irish readers could give me informa- 
tion concerning one Charles Lynegar, who in 
1729 drew out a pedigree for one of his ancestors, 
in which he speaks of his own ancestors as being 
“ successively chief antiquaries of Ireland. 
J, Hone. 

17, South Villas, Camden Square, N.W. 


Avurnors or Quotations WaNTED.— 
“ Breaks the long wave that at the Pole began.” 
ANPIEL. 
“ The Honours of a Name tis just to guard : 
They are a Trust but lent us, which we take, 
And should in Reverence to the Donor's Fame, 7 
With Care transmit them down to other a, 


X. Z. 


dents inform me the best method of arriving at 


“ Procul Armis et Discordia Curum.” 
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BUST OF CICERO. 
(6% 8. x. 449.) 


There is no authority for saying that Cicero had 
a wart on his nose; and if it has been so repre- 
sented on any bust or statue, the error is traceable 
toa mistaken reading of a passage in Plutarch’s 
Life of Cicero referred to by Middleton. Plutarch, 
in tracing Cicero’s pedigree, says :— 

“He who, first of that house, was surnamed Cicero, 
seems to have been a considerable person, because they 
who succeeded him did not only retain, but were fond of 
that name, though vulgarly made a subject of laughter. 
For the Latins call a vetch, cicer, and a flat excrescence 
in the resemblance of a vetch on the tip of his nose, 
gave him the surname of Cicero.” 

Middleton, in quoting this passage from Plutarch, 
has the following note :— 

“This has given rise to a blunder of some sculptors 
who in the busts of Cicero have formed the resem- 
blance of this vetch on his nose ; not reflecting that it 
was the name only, and not the vetch itself which was 
transmitted to him by his ancestors.” 

Bernoulli, in his elegant work Rémische Ikono- 
graphie, gives a portrait of Cicero copied from a 
bust in the Royal Museum at Madrid, which he 
pronounces to be the most authentic known, and 
rhaps taken from life. A plaster cast of that 
ust is now to be seen in the exhibition room of 
ter casts just opened at the South Kensington 
useum ; and there is certainly no appearance of 
a wart or verrucosus excrescence of any kind on 
that exquisitely intellectual face. Pliny thinks the 
family surname was acquired by skill in the culti- 
vation of the vetch,in the same manner as the 
names of Fabius, Lentulus, Piso, &c. 
G. G. Harpixenam. 


This is what Erasmus wrote on the subject :— 


“ Marcus Tullius (for as moche as he was moche iested 
on’ for the suruame of Cicero*) being warned by his 


“* As touching the surname of Cicero, it is to be 
noted, that this Marcus Tullius, right well knowing his 
owne petigree and auncestrie, resumed the surname of 
the stocke, from whiche he was descended. For the 
firste Z'uliius was surnamed Cicero, of a little piece of 
fleshe growing in the side of his nose, like to a cicer, 
whiche is a little pultz, moche like to a pease, some 
there been that call it the Fatche, but I doubt whether 
truely or not, But in the time of old antiquitee, a 
common thing it was, that families wer surnamed of 
diuerse soche thinges (saieth Plinius in the third chap- 
iter of the 18 booke) as the familie of those, whiche wer 
in Roome called Pilumni, was first surnamed of the in- 
uenting of Pilum, whiche is a pestell, soche as thinges 
are braied withall in a mortare, and in olde time thei 
hadde none other waie to grinde their corne, Also 
Pisones wer surnamed, a pisendo, of grinding with a 
querle, because it was their inuencion, Those also 
(saieth he) whiche wer called Fabii, Lentuli, & Cice- 
rones had their surnames at the first of soche thinges 
in the sowing and housebandrie, whereof thei excelled 


friendes to chose and take unto him some other surname 
answered that he would ere he died make the name of 
Cicero more noble and famous, then was the name 
either of the Catons, or of the Catules, or els of the 
Scaures. 

“@ For these houses were of especiall fame and re- 
noume emong the Romains, wher as 7udl/ius was a man 
but newly come to Rome, and as yet vnknowen there. 
And as for the surname was a readie thyng to be iested 
at, because it appered to haue been deriued of the moste 
vyle Poultz culled Cicer, Yea iwysse, as though the 
familie of those Romaines whiche wer called Fabii, 
semed not to haue had that surname first of Benes 
(whiche are in latine called Fubve) and they that were 
called Lentuli, to haue been surnamed of an other Poultz 
which the latine men do cal, Lentem. But to this pre- 
sent purpose, of slendre nobilitee & renoume is that 
manne, whiche hath none other poinct of nobilitee in 
hym besides the lineali descent of his auncestours and 
his surname. The moste honorable kynde of nobilitee 
is that which euery man doeth purchace to himself by 
his own propre vertues and good qualitees. Neither 
proued Marcus Tullius a false man of his worde, for tne 
name of Cicero is at this present dvye more commen in 
eche mans mouthe, then are thre hundred soch as the 
Catules, and the Scaures with all their garlandesa, their 
images of honour & their petigrees.”— A popithegmes of 
Erasmus, 1542, ff. 3C3-4. RR 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Recorps or Cnaxce or Name (6% x. 348, 
452).—Most of the changes of pame announced by 
advertisement—whether by virtue of royal licence 
or the later invention of deed-poll—will be found 
recorded in the now extinct Herald and Geneal- 
ogist, which has good indexes, . For France there 
is a publication which would supply the desired 
information, namely, Dictionnaire des Familles 
= ont fait Modifier leur Noms par l’ Addition de 

Particule [de, &c.] ou Autrement, en Vertu 
d’Ordonnances ou de Decrets, depwis 1803 jusqua 
1867. Paris, Libraire Bachelin-Deflorenne, 3, Quai 
Malaquais, 1867.” It gives the names, prénoms, 
professions, and birthplaces, and dates of change in 
most cases, and contains in its thirty-one royal 
8vo. pages about 3,500 entries. It includes only 
those persons who obtained Government authoriza- 
tion to change or alter their names, for in France 
the law on such matters is justly strict. The 
dictionary was the work of M. Buffin, Secretary 
of the Mairie of Beaujeu, though his name is not 
allowed a place in the title. 

As the book may not be easily procurable, I 
shall be pleased to supply information as to any 
name respecting which inquiry may be addressed 
to me direct. Joun Risron Garstiy. 

Braganstown, co. Louth. 


In many cases where parties have executed a 
deed-poll declaring their change of name, these 
deeds have been enrolled in Chancery (as any deed 
can be which is required to be permanently re- 
corded). I think the books into which these 
deeds are copied are still termed the “ Close Roll.” 
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They are kept at the Public Record Office, Fetter 

Lane. No enrolment is compulsory, but it is done 

in most cases to preserve evidence of the change 

of name. Freperick E. Sawyer. 
Brighton, 


Works on Garpentne x. 467).—I should 
advise Mr. BaIuuie to refer to the files of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle from its commencement for reviews 
of the works on gardening as they appeared. An 
examination of the following may be to some 
extent useful : Loudon’s Arboretum et Fruticetum 
Britannicum (in one volume), pp. 1123 to 1136 ; 
Hortus Britannicus, pp. xiii to xxi ; Encyclopedia 
of Gardening, pp. xxiii to xxxix ; Don’s General 
History of the Dichlamydeous Plants, vol. iv. 
p. 875 to end of vol. The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of 1867, p. 1308, quotes a ‘full list of the agri- 
cultural and horticultural publications of the last 
four years” (i.e, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867). The 
same journal of 1871, pp. 667 and 735, contains a 
couple of very interesting and exhaustive articles, 
which originally appeared in the Bookseller, on 
“Garden Literature.” See also Cottage Gardener, 
vol. ii. p. 31, the article on ‘‘ John Gerarde,” 
passim. The catalogue of Mr. Wheldon, of Great 
Queen Street, invariably contains the names of a 
number of works on gardening and collateral sub- 
jects. The following publishers issue works on 
gardening : E. H. May, Journal of Horticulture 
office ; Macmillan ; Routledge & Sons ; L. Upcott 
Gill; F. Warne & Co.; Houlston & Sons ; Crosby 
Lockwood & Co.; and Blackwood & Sons, to 
whom Mr. Batttie should apply for catalogues, 

W. Ropers. 

157, Camden Grove North, Peckham, S.E. 

[In addition to the above, Este and Miss Kats 
Tuompson advise Mr Bat.tre to consult a long list in 
the Country Gentleman’s Reference Catalogue (Bumpus & 
Co., Oxford Street), p. 125. Mr. Jno. Clare Hupsox 
recommends the to the English Catalogue of Books 
—- during the Years 1847-57, 1856-76, 1874-80, 

vola.,and 1883-84, 1 vol. 8vo. (London, Sampson Low); 
also Mr. B. D. Jackson’s Guide to the Literature of Botany 
(Index Society, 1831). G. F. R.B. adds: The Book of 
the Garden, by Charles McIntosh (Blackwood, 1853) ;' 
Mrs, Loudon’s Amateur Gardener, edited by W. Robin- 
son (Warne) ; Gardening uta Glance, by George Glenny; 
The Flower Garden, by E. 8. Delamer; The Kitchen 
Garden, by the same author; Window Gardening and 
The Cottage Gurden, by A. Meikle; Town Gardening, 
by B. C. Ravenscroft (all published by Routledge) ; 
Popular Gardening, edited by D. T. Fish, and now in 
course of publication by Cassell; and a long article 
on “Horticulture” in the Zncyclopedia Britannica, 
vol, xii. pp. 211-295 (last edition). Sik Henpert Max- 

ive modern bibli lenin 
ography 


Bursine or Witcues (6% S. x. 468).—On 
July 9, 1649, a warrant was granted by the Scotch 
estates of Parliament for the trial of Margaret 


the General Assembly. The king’s advocate was 
instructed to prosecute her before the Justice 
General and his deputies, and gave power to them 
“*if shoe be guiltie of the said cryme of witchcraft 
to convict and condemne hir, pronunce sentence 
of death against cause strangle hir and burne hir 
bodie and doe everie requisit in sic caices” (Acts 
of the Parliament of Scotland, vol. vi. pt. ii. 
p. 490). In the same volume will be found the 
commission granted to certain persons to try three 
women accused of witchcraft, and if they be found 
guilty, to “‘ pronunce and give furth the sentence 
of death against them cause strangle them and 
burne their bodies to death ” (pp. =o a. 


I believe that there is no question but that the 
authority to burn witches was taken from an 
extension of the powers of the Act of a.p. 1400 
(2 Henry IV. c. 15) “touching heresies.” This 
was repealed by 29 Charles IT. c. 9. 

Ep, 


“Tar Spninx” (6 x. 248, 378, 475).—I 
suppose some interest may conceivably attach to . 
Mr. Silk Buckingham’s Sphynx, but it was a sur- 
prise to me to find two correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
remembering the existence of my = frivolous 
Sphinz of 1866, which was simply a Long Vacation 
pastime. As it has been mentioned, it may give 
occasion for a note on the origin of the fashion 
of double acrostics, This, I believe, began with 
the success of a brilliant little society paper 
called the Owl, published during the London 
seasons of 1865 and 1866, in which the c'ever 
double acrostics, referring to topics of the day, 
formed an attractive feature. The Owl well de- 
serves to be remembered. It was charmingly got 
up, and the good taste and breeding of the writers 
gave an agreeable flivour to their presiflage. Al- 
though it must have paid well, it was not a com- 
mercial speculation, and it was thrown up so soon 
as the novelty had a little worn off. 

In reply to Mx. Arrwoop, I may mention that 
the provincial Splinx only survived a month or 
two in the hands of my successor. If Mr. Art- 
woop had No. 4, he may have been amused at the 
expense of my grammar. Having scribbled some 
doggerel for the new editor, I at first headed it 
“Sphinx rediviva.” Then, remembering that the 
Sphinx was more of a monster than a woman, and 
not having my dictionary at hand, and the thing 
having to go to press at once, I substituted 
redivivum ”! C. C. Massey. 


Ross Famity (6 S, x. 307, 455).—The Ad- 
vocates’ Library in Edinburgh contains prints of 
all the important lawsuits heard in Edinburgh. 
The House of Lords will probably contain prints 
of Monro (not Mungo) Ross’s claims to the earl- 


n for witchcraft upon the supplication of 


dom of Ross, which claims were ruled in his favour. 
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Some pedigree lawyers do not agree with this find- 
ing of the Lords. Euffen Ross succeeded her 
father, William, eighth earl ; married first a Leslie 
of that ilk, secondly Alexander, Earl of Buchan, 
son of King Robert II., and was succeeded by her 
son Alexander Leslie, and he by his daughter 
Euffen. This second Euffen became a nun, and 
resigned the earldom in favour of an Earl of 
Buchan ; whereupon Donald of the Isles marched 
up with a mighty force and claimed it in right of 
his wife Margaret, aunt of Euffen. Some say the 
succession now vests in the Macdonalds of Slate, 
his heirs, and failing that line it would fall to the 
heirs of Margaret and Joanna, younger daughters 
of William, eighth earl, among whom are Lord 
Saltoun, thus rendering it unnecessary to seek for 
an heir in the Balnagowan line. In 1755 Col. 
Lockhart, Sir Alex. Gilmour, Lord John Murray, 
Ross of Pitcalnie, and Ross of Invercharron—not 
the last family, an earlier one—all claimed Balna- 
gowan. It was absurd there should have arisen a 
law plea on the subject, for the entail was clear 
and well supplemented. At present there is no 
known chief. Iam sorry I cannot give references 
* at present for the above, such as charters or royal 
signatures, but they exist for great part of it. 


M. Givcurist. 
Rose Villa, Burnham, Bucks. 


Tatmupic Provers: ‘I LaBour AND THOU 
FINDEST THE PeARL” (6 §, x. 266).—With re- 
ference to the Talmudic proverb quoted lately 
by your correspondent Mr. ABranams, which in 
purport is no other than the trite classical ‘* Sic 
vos non vobis,” I observe that he gives pds 
and p1335% 48 corruptions of the Latin Margarita. 
Can he or any other of your correspondents inform 
me whether the Latin r is ever transmuted into the 
Hebrew yw, and whether the form py 3%, for pearl, 
ever occurs in Talmudic Hebrew? ‘he form is 
found in Austro-Gallician family names. The 
change of the final p into p (samech) may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that both letters are simi- 
larly pronounced in Polish-Hebrew. The differ- 
ence, by the way, in the pronunciation of the p, by 
the Spanish and by the Polish Jews seems sowe- 
what analogous to the shibboleth and the sibboleth 
of Judges xii, 6. Manearira, 


Nawes or AuTnors anp Epirors (6" x. 408). 
—Christopher Smart is, of course, best known by 
his excellent prose rendering of Horace ; but his 
Song of David contains some noble passages, which 
he wrote in a madhouse. When, after the cruel 
custom of those days, writing materials were 
denied him, he would write on the walls with 
charcoal, or scratch with a key on the wains- 
cot. All I can find about his death is that he died 
in the rules of the King’s Bench Prison, of liver 
complaint. The life prefixed to his Poems, pub- 
lished by his family, 1791, in two volumes, at 


Reading, gives the date of May 18,1770. This 
is repeated by Chalmers, Cunningham, Gilfillan, 
and the English Cyclopedia, Peter Cunningham 
gives 1771 as the year of his death. Chambers, in 
his Book of Days (i. 622), gives May 12, 1771. 
Phillips, in his Biog. Dict., leaning on Watt and 
Chalmers, adheres to 1770. Thomas Campbell 
gives 1770, but I suppose he took it for granted. 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, which generally, I think, has 
more of original research devoted to its compila- 
tion than other cyclopedias, gives 1771, but none 
of them produces any authorities, so the memoir 
prefixed to the edition of Poems, 1791, as emanat- 
ing from the family, furnishes, presumably, the 
most trustworthy tradition. But not one of the lives 
mentions the burial-place. I wonderif Mr. Sotty, 
out of his vast repertory of London facts, so often 
and in so interesting a manner placed at our 
disposal, can say what was the customary burial- 
place for those dying within the limits of the 
King’s Bench Prison. Wherever that might be 
would be one likely spot, and Reading, where the 
family lived, another, The life of Smart, with a 
suitable criticism on his works, has yet to be written. 
He is too much neglected, C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Christopher Smart died within the rules of the 
King’s Bench Prison, and was, in that case, pro- 
bably bested there. J. Wastiz Green. 

Slough, 


Rererence Wantep S. x. 408).—The story 
is told of Xenocrates by Valerius Maximus as 
follows:— 

Xenocratis responsum quam laudabile ! cum 
maledico sermoni quorundam summo silentio interesset ; 
uno ex his quzrente cur solus ita linguam cobiberet : 
Quia dixisse me, inquit, yo penituit, tacuisse 
nunquam,”—Lib, vii, cap. ii. Externa, § 6, 

Plutarch, however, attributes the saying to Simo- 
nides in his treatise De Sanitate Tuenda :— 
pepvynpevors ert, 6 Tipovidys Ereye, 
roAAdKts.—Opp. Mor,, fol., p. 125d. 

There is a Latin couplet also, which contains the 
sentiment — 

“ Rumorem fuge, ne incipias novus auctor haberi ; 

Nam nulli tacuisse nocet, nocet esse loquutum.” 
Cato, De Moribus, L., xii. 74, Amst., 1754. 
Ep. 


“ A THONG FROM THE SKIN OF THE BACK” (6% 
S.x.308,456).—Allow me to protest against the won- 
derful interpretation of Psalm cxxix. 3, propounded 
by A. D. in“ N. & Q.” for December 6, “ Israel is 
compared to an ox, and the oppressor to a merci- 
less ploughman, who increases the severity of the 
labour by riding upon the back of the animal 
as he ploughs the furrows long.” The passage, 
according to the Hebrew, can only mean what it 
is commonly understood to mean, “The plowers 
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apon it) nius explains, “in dorso meo 
ararunt aratores,” ¢.¢., “dorsum verberibus, quasi 
solum aratro, prosciderunt.” E. R 


Arms Wanrep (6 §. x. 408, 476, 523).— 
William Perkyns was one of the gentry of Berks 
returned by the Commissioners 12 Henry VI. 

William Perkins was a knight of the shire 9 
Henry V.; also 8 and 13 Henry VI. 

Francis Perkins, of Ufton, in the Commission 
of the Peace 1601, 43 Elizabeth. 

Anne Perkins, a recusant in 1715. 

Arabella Fermor, who married Mr. Francis 
Perkins, was the heroine of The Rape of the Lock. 

Ufton Court is an interesting old mansion house 
about seven miles from Reading, in the Old English 
style of domestic architecture, with large gable ends 
and a terrace on the south front. 

W. H. 

Fulham. 


Tak Fats or Nracara (6% §, x. 449).—There 
is a pamphlet entitled An Account of a Journey to 
Niagara, Montreal, and Quebec in 1765 ; or, ’Tis 
Eighty Years Since. It was published at New 
York in 1846. Watt gives An Account of the 
Falls of the River Niagara, which was published 
in 1722. G. F. R. B. 


Guivo (6 S. x. 469).—There is an 
account of him in the a Universelle, and 
one in Didot’s Nouvelle Biog. Universelle. He is not 
mentioned by Bayle or Moreri. CO. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Caricatures or THe Motreapy 
(6 S. ix. 508; x. 98, 234, 373, 478).—I remember 
to have been shown by the late Sir Henry Cole 
an origival and curiously realistic caricature of the 
Mulready envelope by Mr. Thackeray. I am 
afraid I can scarcely describe it here, but should 
any of your correspondents care I will furnish 
them with the details. I believe the caricature is 


upon y and made long furrows” 
as 


still preserved by one of the members of the family. | 
K. C. B. 


Lavy Howarp (6" S. x. 467).—It is possible 
that she was the widow of Lord Thomas Howard, 
who was drowned Noy. 9, 1689, on his way from 
Treland to France to join James II. If so, she was 
Elizabeth Maria, daughter and sole heir of Sir 
John Savile, of Copley, co. York, and died Dee. 10, 
1732. See peerages. Their son Thomas, on the 
death of his uncle Henry, April 2, 1701, became 
eighth Duke of Norfolk. D. G. C. E. 


Scorca Provers 1x “Don Juan” (6% x. 
266, 315, 472)—Dr. Nicnotson is unquestion- 
ably right. All the authorities for claw ure Eng- 

authorities, who did not know the Scotch 
word to ca’, used for any rough, violent action, A 


Scotch lady assures me that to this day washin 
up the house linen is called ca’ing the linen; an 
Burns uses it in Zam 0’ Shanter :— 
“ That ilka naig was ca’d a shoe on 
The smith and thee gat roaring fou’ on.” 
Caird, a tinker, may be from the same root. 
J. Carrick Moore. 


Mutuuwm Muli Scabunt, which is the title of 
one of Varro’s lost writings, appears to have been 
a proverbial expression among the Romans equi- 
valent to the modern “Claw me, claw thee.” 
“ Senes mutuum fricant ” and “ Fricantem refrica” 
are given by Erasmus in his Adagia, To the 
latter Erasmus ascribes a Greek ~~. an 


“Tue Matin Truck; or, A Leap ror Lire” 
(6 §. x. 469).—This will probably be found in 
one of the volumes of Capt. Basil Hall’s Frag- 
ments of Voyages and Travels, a popular book of 
fifty or sixty years since. It illustrates the presence 
of mind in a father, who makes his son leap into 
the sea, rather than fall on deck from a great 
height, by the threat of shooting him if he does not 
do so, Ep. MarsHatt, 


Avrnor or Orations Wantep x. 470). 
—The author of Tres Oratiuncule habite in Domo 
Convocationis Oxon., London (1743), was Dr. 
William King, Principal of St. Mary Hall, 1719- 
1764, a person to be carefully distinguished from 
Dr. William King, an Irish prelate (1650-1729), 
and Dr. William King (1663-1712), whose works 
were published in 1778. In the preface Dr. King 
alludes disparagingly to a certain canon (“ Quod 
oratiunculas hasce, subitas quidem et pene ex- 
temporales, edendas curavi, non ex judicio aut 
voluntate med factum est ; sed plané ut obviam 
irem malevoli cujusdam Canonici injuriis”) who 
seems to have personally attacked the author. 
To keep up public interest in the affair Dr. King 
himself wrote Epistola Objurgatoria ad Guilielmum 
King, LL.D., Lond., 1744, to which is attached 
a fictitious and doggerel “Epistola Canonici 
reverendi admodiim ad Archidiaconum reve- 
rendum admodim.” In this latter occurs the 
following passage: “ Unus amicus scripsit mihi ab 
Oxonio quod scholares emebant eas [Oratiunculas] 
ita avidé, ut Bibliopola vendidit totam impres- 
sionem in und die, non pro ullo merito in opere, 
sed pro iis scandalizationibus que continentur in 
prefatione.” Last appeared A Letter to a Friend 
occasioned by Epistola Objurgatoria, &e., by 
S. P. Y. B,” Lond., 1744, which pretends to be 
from a reputed author of the Epistola, who dis- 
claims the authorship. It is quite possible that 
this, too, is by Dr. King, who would then have 
created and written the whole of the literature of 
the quarrel. But several points in the affair are 
still obscure: can any of your correspondents 
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help to set it in its true light? The groundwork 
is undoubtedly Dr. King’s Jacobite —— 
‘AMA. 


These orations were written by Dr. Wm. King, 
of St. Mary’s Hall, author of the Toast, and wi 
be found in the quarto volume of his — 


(Ma, P. J. F. Gantition and G. F, R. B, supply the 
same information.] 


Amyor (6S. x. 469).—The following passage 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. i. 1851, p. 5, 
is an answer to Mr. Warp's query :— 

“Mr, Amyot died on Saturday, the 28th September, 
1850, at his residence, No. 13, James Street, oliveiens 
Gate. He bad attained the age of 75, having been born 
on the 7th January, 1773.” 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


In the list of the deaths in the Times of Oct. 3, 
1850, is the following announcement :— 

“On Saturday, the 28th ult., at his residence, 13, 
James-street, Buckingham-gate, Thomas Amyct, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.8.A., in the 76th year of his age.” 

The same announcement is given in the Times of 
the previous day, with the exception that Amyot 
is misspelt ‘ Aymot.” Has Mr, Warp apy reason 
to doubt that Mr. Amyot died in James Street, 
that he asks this question ? G. F. R. B. 

Mr. Joun E. T. Lovepay and Mr. Epwarp Soity 
oblige with the same information. } 


Portraits or Da. Bussy x. 428).—Some 
twenty years since there was—and very likely at 
the present moment there still is—a small picture of 
the head of Dr. Busby in the dining-room at Willen 
Vicarage, near Newport Pagnell, Bucks. It was an 
heirloom lef in perpetuity to the incumbents. Dr. 
Busby built the church there, and left funds for 
the endowment of some catechetical lectures to be 

reached in it. The portrait was, I remember, very 
ike the face of the well-known effigy of Busby in 
Westminster Abbey, to which Addison has alluded 
in No. 329 of the Spectutor. The monument 
also forms the subject of one of the poems in 
Carmina Quadragesimalia (1723):— 
“ An Sensus ledatur ab Objecto nimis excellenti? Affr. 
Qua fanum augustum sublimi vertice surgit, 
Et fido Regum contegit ossa sinu ; 
Hic Busbeiani Pario de marmore vultus 
Spirant, Phidiace gloria prima manus. 
Forte hospes sacra hee lustrans monumenta magistrum 
Ut videt, attonitus stat, revocatque gradum. 
Horrescit faciem vel adhuc in morte minacem, 
Iratumque oculum, terribilemque manum. 
Busbeius quanta puerum formidine vivus 
Perculerat ficto qui quatit ore senem.” 
Vol. i. p. 86. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbri ige. 


Epwarp Peacock. 


Hi (1882), p. 10 note, that, “There is a 
trait by Riley in the hall of Christ Church, Oxford, 
of Dr. Busby with the young Philip Henry stand- 
ing beside him. A partial copy of this is among 
the pictures at Westminster School.” According 
to Bromley there were two portraits of Busby, one 
by Riley, which was engraved by Watson, and 
another which was “ taken after his death.” The 
latter picture was engraved by R. White, but the 
name of the painter is not given. See Bromley’s 
Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits (1793), 
p. 179. G. F. R. B. 


A Lerrer [Retatixe To Mapricats] (6" x. 
469).—Though I cannot refer your correspondent 
to a copy of Dr. Burney’s letter on this subject, I 
think he will find all that Burney had to say about 
it in his General History of Music, especially at 
p. 529, vol. iii. In a note on p. 101 Burney 
makes an absurd mistake, worth noting ; he says 
that the idea of employing composers to set the 
Triumphs of Oriana, seems to have been sug- 
gested to Morley by Padre Giovenale, afterwards 
Bishop of Saluzzo, who employed thirty-seven of 
the most renowned Italian composers to set Can- 
zonetti and Madrigals, in honour of the Virgin 
Mary, which were published as Tempio Armontco, 
&c., 1599; whereas the notion clearly was taken 
from the Trionfo di Dori, a collection of madrigals 
by different authors, in praise of some Italian lady, 
and published before 1597 (see Oliphant’s Musa 
Madrigalesca, 1837). JuLian MaRsHALL. 


Woop Piceon (6 S. x. 328, 434).—Yet another 
version of the popular rhyme :— 
Coo-rookity-coo Coo-rookity-coo ! 
If you'll love me, then I ‘ll love you ! 
Coo-rookity-coo Coo-rookity-coo 
I have been acquainted with this rhyme for more 
than a quarter of a century. Curnpert Bene. 


Contixvovs Pacivation (6 S. x. 466).—As a 
printer, I may be allowed to say that it is very 
unusual to page a work continuously through two 
or three volumes, and suggest that in the case of 
Bayard Taylor it may arise from having the work 
divided into two volumes after it was all in type ; 
or with a view to stereotyping for a future single 
volume cheap edition. Grorce Unwin. 


“ Lanpep Gentry” 8. x. 226).— 
Trutu has made a useful suggestion, which may 
be easily carried out by copying the list pub- 
lished by Mr. Charles Bridger in his Index to 
Printed Pedigrees, 8vo., 1867, pp. 178-257, or by 
selecting from the lists the names which are not 
repeated in the new edition of the Landed Gentry. 
The value of the record will appear from the 
following statement. Here, where I write, some 
editions of Burke are in the Parliamentary Library, 


Mr. Lee, who asked the query at 6 §. iii. 
167, states in his Diary oul Letters of Philip 


some in the Public Library, and others in my 
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possession ; the whole may be seen separately, but 
time. J. McC. 


Dick Turpry’s Rive to York (6" S. x. 68,317, 
390. 502).—Although Hempstead may not be found 
in Keith Johnston’s map of Essex, there certainly 
is a parish in that county (with about eight hundred 
inhabitants) so named. It lies about half-way 
between Braintree and Saffron Walden. F. N. 


Dean Hatt. or Durnam (6 §, x. 469).—Dean 
Hall was, I imagine, the father of the present 
Rector of Hanton, near Maidstone, John Robert 
Hail, who was formerly a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Ep. 


“Ex Dorapvo (6* S. x. 448).—The story is quoted 
from Sir Walter Raleigh by A. von Humboldt, in 
his Personal Narrative, vol. v. p. 390 of Miss H. 
Williams’s translation, 8vo., 1827. 


W. P. Wittrams. 
Bishop's Hall, Taunton. 


A Smaxspearian Qoestion (6% S. x. 29, 77). 
—The writer of this note, who signs M. A. S. M., 
dating from Blackheath, has overlooked one very 

itive link with our great dramatist. Lady 
thampton, the mother of our poet’s noble 
ron, was married thrice; her last husband 
ing William Hervey, who afterwards married 
the heiress Cordelia Auslye, and so became of 
Kidbrooke, from which place he took the title of 
baron ; he was also Baron Ross in Ireland, and a 
baronet. He married Lady Soton [?], Jan. 31, 1599, 
0.8., and was left a widower in 1607, surviving 
till 1642. This hero of the Armada was already a 
knight in 1599, so could not be the plain “ Mr.” 
of Thorpe’s dedication to the Sonnets in 1609. 
He was of the same family as the Marquises of 
Bristol, who inherited the estates, but not in 
lineal succession. A. Hatt. 


Prize Essay on Artisans’ Dwettines S. 
x. 449).—Apply to the Society of Arts, Jobn 
Street, Adelphi. Westgarth prize; but it is 
chiefly for housing the poorest class, we 


Penicoxe orn Penicock (6 S. x. 447).—It is 
asked if the name is a variety of Pynnock or Pin- 
nock, and if it is connected with Peacock and 
Pocock. Penicoke has nothing to do with these 
four names ; it is a misspelling of the family name 
Penicuick. This is from the parish and village of 
Penicuick in Midlothian. fe is said that the 
derivation is from the Gaelic Beinn-na cuach, or 
the Kymric Pen-y-coc, both of which mean the 
hill of the cuckoo. Tuomas Srrarron, 

Devonport, Devon. 


Gtamis Mystery (6% S. x. 326, 475).—This 


frog, below as a man. He was kept in a con- 
cealed chamber in the house, and his existence 
was only known to the reigning earl, the factor, 
the family lawyer, and the next heir on his 
attaining majority. One countess, counting more 
windows than she could account for, ferreted out 
the mystery, saw the monster, and pined to death 
through terror. He was the earl; but by what 
legal fiction others bore the title during his life- 
time I know not. After his death there appeared 
in one of the magazines a relation of the whole 
matter. Some years ago a friend of mine, visit- 
ing at Glamis, had just stepped into bed when 
a glowing brightness arose upon the wall, out of 
which protruded a goblet held by a hand. After 
remaining stationary for a few seconds, first the 
hand, then the goblet, and then the brightness 
effaced themselves, but, strange to say, the ghost 
left not the slightest mark on the wall to attest 
his proceedings. M. Giccurist. 
Burnham, Bucks. 


Catiine Cuurcnes arrer Cristian Names 
(6 §. ix. 486 ; x. 32, 152, 233, 372, 413).—Will 
you allow me to point out to Mrs. Cuartorrte G. 
Bocer and your readers generally that the second 
oldest existing church in Plymouth is not named 
Charles the Martyr, but simply Charles. It never 
was so called until the days of a former parish 
clerk, who introduced the reference to “the 
martyr,” presumably on account of his own views 
in favour of the “divine right of kings.” The 
error grew, however, and it was long supposed 
popularly that the church really had the longer 
name. The late vicar, on his arrival, altered the 
designation, and in 1868 an Order in Council, 
dated September 24, signed, “ Devon, President,” 
required the original name to be henceforth used 
by the Registrar General’s Department, to which 
the wrong name had been furnished in connexion 
with the Registration Act of 1836. The matter 
having been long set at rest locally, I was sur- 
prised to see Mrs. Bocer’s note, and trust the 
present information will prevent the error being 
_perpetuated in your pages. . 8. 


St. Patrick’s Church, Hove, was originally 
licensed as St. James’s, after the late Rev. James 
O’Brien, D.D. About 1866 or 1867, when St, 
James’s Church, Brighton, was becoming a scene 
of riot, owing to the ritual carried out by the well- 
known Rev. John Purchas, Dr. O'Brien (being 
an Irishman) got the Bishop of Chichester to add 
St. Patrick, and it was then knownas “ the church 
of St. Patrick and St. James. Gradually the 
latter name was dropped. The church is still un- 
consecrated. Dr. O'Brien figures in your corre- 
spondent Cuthbert Bede’s clever novel Mattins 
and Muttons as “ Dr, O’Lion.” 


was a human being—above the waist formed as a 
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“Horn” as AN In some 
names (6% S, ix. 28, 98, 279 ; x. 433).—We have 
a township in the Fylde called Hardhorn, but it 
does not answer the description as to a point of 
land stretching into water. The township of 
Thornton, which lies at the narrow point separating 
the sea from the Wyre, does answer the de- 
scription given, Epwarp Kirk. 

Manchester. 


Loyvoy Barina (6" x. 462, 509).—I was 
astonished to see your correspondent Nemo accuse 
Richard Thomson (who knew the old bridge as 
well as his A BC) of having put the two very 
different buildings, Stow’s Tower of 1577-79 and 
Nonesuch House, on the same site. Such a con- 
fusion was absolutely impossible to Thomson, I 
have since had the pleasure of meeting Nemo in 
the British Museum, and hearing from him an 
interesting account of bis forthcoming work on 
the walls, gates, and towers of old London. He 
has willingly admitted that he was wrong about 
Thomson, and that that excellent antiquary did 
not confuse the different sites of the two bridge 
buildings in question. Stow’s Tower of 1577-79 
Thomson figures at p. 290 of his excellent Chronicles 
of London Bridge, second edition, and calls it “a 
second Southwark Gate and Tower,” facing the 
Southwark Traitors’ Gate; he pictures both of 
these Southwark buildings at his p. 260, as they 
stand in the Pepys view which I have reproduced 
for the New Shakspere Society. N h House 
Thomson rightly puts on the site of the original 
Traitors’ Gate on the north of the drawbridge. 
He figures it on his p. 251, and says of it, “ It 
stood at some distance beyond the edifice which I 
last described to you [Stow’s Tower, p. 250], nearer 
the City, at the northern entrance of the Draw- 
bridge; and its situation is even yet pointed out 
to you, by the seventh and eighth arches of London 
Bridge from the Southwark end, being still called 
the Draw Lock and the Nonesuch Lock.” Both 
buildings are well shown in the New Shakspere 
Society’s reproduction of the Pepysian view of the 
Bridge. F. Furnivatu. 


Tue Deata or Ricuarp II, (6 x. 513).— 
It must, I think, not be forgotten that there are 
contemporaneous writings in support of all the 
three accounts of the death of Richard IT.; but all 
these writers could only describe what they heard, 
not what they knew. In 1819, the Rev. Mr. 
Webb read before the Society of Antiquaries a 
very interesting memoir on the deposition of 
King Richard, which is — in the Archeologia, 
vol. xx. pp. 1-423. In this, at pp. 282-92, he 
gives a full and fair account of the whole subject 
of his death as then understood ; and this was 
followed by a letter from Mr. Amyot, pp. 424-42, 
in which, amongst other things, it is shown that 
the examination of the tomb in Westminster 


Abbey in the last century, as it proved that the 
king’s skull showed no mark of injury, disposed 
of the assassination legend. The tomb was again 
examined in 1871 by Dean Stariley (see Archeo- 
logia, vol. xlv. p. 309), who also bears testimony to 
this fact, but deems it right to speak guardedly, 
saying, “whether the king really reposes in the 
sepulchre which he had constructed is open to 
grave doubt.” When Mr. Tytler drew attention to 
the old Scotch story, and with much labour and 
ingenuity collected from old records all the state- 
ments which he thought tended to establish its 
probability, Sir James Mackintosh at once declared 
that the story was impossible, whilst Sir Walter 
Scott, if he did not altogether believe it, thought 
the matter worth grave observation, which it had 
not hitherto received. Mr. Tytler’s arguments 
were fully and carefully examined by Mr. Amyot 
(Archeologia, 1831, pp. 277-96), whose conclusion 
is, that the tale can only be considered a fable. 
There is also a further letter on the subject from 
Mr. Amyot in 1834 (Archwologia, xxv. 394-7). 
From all the evidence, so minutely discussed in 
these papers, the conclusion to be drawn is clear 
that the assassination account, and the story that 
King Richard survived his deposition many years, 
are both without foundation. All the evidence 
seems to show that he died at Pontefract, prac- 
tically from want of nourishment. Whether he 
chose to starve himself, or whether proper food 
was intentionally withheld from him—in a word, 
whether he committed suicide or was murdered— 
in still an open question. There is, however, an 
intermediate solution which is quite possible. 
When the king, enfeebled by imprisonment, was 
told how utterly his party was destroyed, he was 
naturally pecan Se with grief and refused all 
food. After three or four days, and when he felt 
himself sinking, he was persuaded to take food ; 
but food was then too late, his vital power was 
unequal to the task, and he died of exhaustion. 
Of Richard’s last days there seems to be no in- 
formation, but it is quite fair to suggest that he 
died in this manner. Epwarp Sotty. 


Two Lert Lees (6 §. x. 514).—The lines to 
which Mr. Ropents has referred are by Dryden ; 
but the date when they were written does not 
appear. Malone has recorded the fact that on 
some occasion when Dryden wanted money he 
sent for some to Tonson, who declined to advance 
him any more on account. Dryden was much 
displeased, and sent his messenger again with this 
triplet :— 

“ With leering look, bull-fac’d and freckled fair ; 

With two left legs, with Judus coloured hair, 

And frowsy pores, that taint the ambient air”; 
adding, “Tell the dog that he who wrote these 
lines can write more.” This had the desired effect ; 
Tonson sent the money required; but somehow 
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the triplet got into circulation, and it stuck to 
Tonson for the rest of his life. When that bitter 
satire against the Whigs, Faction Detected, was 
published in 1704, the writer added these lines in 
describing the appearance of Tonson at the Kit- 
Cat Club. It is not very certain who wrote this 
satire, which went through several editions, and 
was very popular with the Tories. It used to be 
attributed to William Shippen ; Davies, in his 
Miscellanies, iii, 249, doubts this greatly. On 
one copy I have there is written in an old hand, 
“ By Bertram Stote, Esq.” Now Shippen married 
Frances Stote, daughter of Sir Richard Stote, 
Knt., and sister of Bertram Stote. Was Bertram 
really the author? The writer brought out the 
same year Moderation Displayed, London, 4to., 
1704. There was also a Whig parody, entitled 
Faction Displayed, part ii., 4to., 1704. The copy 
to which Mr. Roperrs refers is one of H. Hills’s 
pirated reprints, Epwarp Sotty. 


This is certainly an equivoque for limping gait. 
The great Duke of Wellington was a good horse- 
man, but when I saw him walking I think his 
head bobbed a little. However, O'Connell merely 
meant a stiff corporal—a man of red tape, who did 
not move easily to meet the times. Lysart. 


Tue Surive or St, Toomas A Becxerr §, 
x. 486).— Writing at a distance from my own 
books and from any other library, I do not here 
attempt any detailed notice of the imperfect 
account of St. Thomas of Canterbury appearing 
at this reference. As soon as I return home, which 
Ido not expect to do immediately, I will ask room 
for what I have to say. The writer says: “ It is 
& common custom even in the present day for 
Catholics, principally from France, to make what 
is termed a pilgrimage to the ‘ shrine,’ and to kneel 
beside the death-place of the saint.” Yes, “ what 
is termed a pilgrimage” continues after seven cen- 
turies to “the present day.” But St. Thomas of 
Canterbury finds among the Catholics who visit 
what was his cathedral a large number of his 
countrymen and countrywomen. 
ceased to exist for more than three hundred years. 
I propose to tell the story of it by-and-by. On 
December 29 his festival was observed in Eng- 
land, and in every church in Christendom, with 
the accustomed honour of centuries, 

Stuart’s Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Your correspondent may like to know that in 
The Church of our Fathers, vol. ii. p. 126, by the 
late Daniel Rock, D.D., there is a learned and 
interesting essay on the pall which is worn by 
Roman Catholic archbishops. 

Epwarp Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tt does not seem to be generally known that 
the site of the shrine is paved with pieces of red 


His shrine has |. 


and grey marble that formed the substructure of 
the shrine represented in the contemporary windows 
hard by, even to the peculiar markings of the 
marble. This portion of the original work could 
be partially, if not entirely reconstructed, as at St. 
Albans, unless I am very much 


Winterton, Doncaster, 


Rerative Vatur or Money (6S. x. 517).— 
According to Mr. Froude (Hist, of England, ch. i. 
p. 20 of the cheap edition), 1/. ia 1530 would be 
equal to 12/. at the present time. Mr. Froude 
gives full data for this conclusion at the place 
indicated. Wituram Syxes, M.R.C.S. 

Mexborough. 


Sir Isaac Brock (6% S. x. 495). — Major- 
General Sir Isaac Brock was a native of Guernsey, 
belonging to a family long established in that 
island. One of his nephews, the late Mr, Ferdi- 
nand-Brock ‘upper, published in 1845 a life of 
his celebrated uncle, in which he would certainly 
have mentioned any engraving depicting his death 
if such had been known to exist. None of the 
general's relations—and they are still numerous in 
Guernsey—knows anything of such an engraving. 

Guernsey, 


Coyore (6@ §, x. 428).—The spelling of the 
English magazines and newspapers is correct. The 
Indian (Nahiiatl) form is coyotl ; the Spanish form 
coyote (Vide Glosario de Voces Castellanas, deri- 
vadas del Idioma Nahiiatl 6 Mexicano, por Jess 
Sanchez, Mexico, nd.). The corruption of the 
word into cayote by miners and cowboys has no- 
thing strange, for if there is an etymology that 
answers Voltaire’s description perfectly —“ Une 
science out les voyelles ne font rien et les consonnes 
pas grand’ chose ”—it is the Spanish spoken by the 
lower classes in Spanish America. Cf. belduque, 
representing the Castillan verdugo, a sheath knife, 
and many other words, H, 

University of Texas, 


Tue First Ipea or Pesny Post (6% S, 
x. 386).—An earlier allusion to a penny post occurs 
in a pamphlet entitled “A Penny Post, A Vin- 
dication of the Liberty of every Englishman in 
carrying Merchants’ and other Men’s Letters 
against any Restraint of Farmers of such Employ- 
ments, By John Hill. London, 1659,” which is 
also interesting for supplying an account of the 
vicissitudes through which the establishment of a 
regular post office passed. It would seem that a 
cheap post bad been already started by private 
hands before 1642, as this namesake of Rowland 
Hill complains that “in the month of August 
which was in the year of our Lord 1642” certain 

rsons were restrained and imprisoned for carry- 


ing other men’s letters, But Parliament then 
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“confirmed the right of all men to choose who 
they should send their ietters by.” “ The Council 
of Oliver, late Lord Protector,” however, he com- 
plains later on, “let the carriage of letters to a 
wan who had laid out no money on the matter, 
and forcibly compelled all others to desist.” (His 
pamphlet was published a year after Cromwell's 
death.) 

In the following extract the invention of the 
penny post is ascribed to a different person— 
the same who is named in the poem cited at the 
above reference, but a quarter of a century 
evrlier,* though still called a “late invention” in 
1716 :— 

“ Ty a lien de s’étonner qu’on n‘ait pas établi dans les 
grandes Villes de tous les Pais policez une poste semblable 
& celle qu'on appelle Peay-Post & Lowires; c’est une 
chose excrémement utile. Il y a deux grands bureaux 
et 600 petits. De deux heures en deux heures on peut 
écrire dans tous les quartiers de la Ville. Deux fois le 
jour dans les Quartiers et Fauxbourgs éloignez et tous 

s jours en 148 Bourgs ou Villages dans l'enceinte d'un 
circuit de 10 milles autour de Londres. Quand la lettre 
ne va pas plus loin que la Ville ou le Faubourg, celui qui 
la regoit, paye un sou et on ne donne rien en la mettant 
a la Poste ; mais quand on écrit hors de Londres celui 
qui écrit et celui qui recoit p»yent chacun un sou. II] ne 
coute pas plus pour un paquet d'une livre, que pour une 
simple lettre pourvat que le paquet ne vaiile pas plus de 
10 Shillings. On peut envoyer de l’argent avec stireté et 
toutes sortes de chores de prix moyennint qu'on ait soin 
den charger le regitre. Ce fut un nommé M. Guill. 
Dockura qui établit cette nouvelle Poste dans le com- 
mencement du régne de Charles II. et ilen tira d'abord 
les émolumens, Mais le Duc d’York qui avait «lors le 
revenu des Postes, lui fit un Procez et réiinit la petite 
Poste aux grandes.” — Memoires et Observations faites par 
un Voyageur en Angleterre, & la Haye, 1698. 

In spite of the facility for transmitting money and 
valuables here mentioned at this date, Lackington the 
bookseller, in his Autobiography (pp. 224-5), writing 
in 1790, speaks of the difficulty which hampered 
him in his early business days in getting in money 
owed to him in the country. “ Now,” he adds, 
“ this is done away, as all postmasters receive small 
sums of money and give drafts for the same on the 
post office in London.” H. Busk. 


IN Piypar 8. x. 347).—Pindar, 
Pyth., iv. 98. I think I have shown that Pelias 
was insolent to Jason, See my note on the passage. 
I might have further drawn attention to the sar- 


castic formula xai ris...; C. A. M. 
Trumpington, Cambridge. 


“Syaira (6% S. x. 496).—“ His- 
tory of the Priory and Peculiar of Snaith, in the 
County of York. By the Rev. Charles Best Robin- 
son, M.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
York : E. H. Pichery. 1861.” 8vo, Preface i-viii; 
pp. 1-182. The Rev. Ch. Best Robinson was 
assistant curate of Snaith in 1856-7. He read a 


"* Though the book is dated 1698, the visit it narrates 
took place several years before. 


very valuable paper, entitled “Chronicon Pretiosum 
Snathense,” before the Statistical Society Nov. 16, 
1858, which paper appeared in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Statistical Society of Dec., 1858 
(vol. xxi. pp. 369-420). If the writer will commu- 
nicate direct, I shall be glad to give any further in- 
formation. Geo. West. 
The Field, Swinfleet, Yorkshire. 


The Rev. Charles Best Robinson, who later 
assumed the name Norcliffe, a well-known living 
Yorkshire antiquary, is the author of (1) a paper 
in the Journal of the Statistical Society, 1858, 
entitled “ Chronicon Pretiosum Snathense,” being 
lists of prices taken from the probate records of 
the Peculiar of Snaith, in Yorkshire; and aléo of 
(2) a History of the Prioryand Peculiar of Snaith, 
printed at York and published by Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. London, 1861. Mr. Sampson, of 
York, or Mr. Ball, of Barton-on-Humber, might 


be able to report copies. W. C. B. 


The book which Mr. A. Harrison inquires 
about is, I think, History of the Priory and 
Peculiar of Snaith, in the County of York, by the 
Rev. Charles Best Robinson, M.A. (Simpkin & 
Marshall, 1861). Epwarp Peacock. 

[In addition to the above information, R. H. H. (Pon- 
tefract) states that “Snaith Priery was a cell to Selby 
Abbey, from which it was distant about twelve miles, 
and the ‘ Peculiar’ was one of the many independent 
jurisdictions that grew up in the ancient diocese of York 
during the centuries preceding the Reformation.” ] 


Om on Troustep Waters iii. 69, 252, 
298; iv. 174; vi. 97, 377; x. 307, 351).—In 
reference to this subject, perhaps it may not 
be amiss to point out that the influence of oil in 
calming the waves is mentioned in the Pilgrimage 
of Antoninus Martyr. On pp. 33, 34 of the trans- 
lation just issued by the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text 
Society there is an account of “The Island of 
Rock - Oil,” from which I quote the following 
extracts :— 

“* Now within the sea, about eleven miles away |from 
the modern Suez], is a small island, in which is living 
rock, From this hang down soft, finger-shaped things, 
like dates, which pour forth the unguent called rock- 
oil, which is collected for an especial blessing...... As 
many sick persons, especially those possessed by evil 
spirits, as can get to this place are healed......Whatever 
may be the strength of a storm at sea, it always remains 
as calm as a pond along that shore.” 

W. 8. B. H. 


Date or Book Requirep x. 516).— 
1759 is much more likely than 1659. But see 
“N. & Q.,” 6S. v. 486; vi. 16, 34, 57, 154. 

Incite Deeper. 

[ive question, under the head ‘“ Robert Russell, 
of Wadhurst,” has been fully discussed at the references 
supplied by Mr. Dreper. In the present congested 
state of our columns we are unable to reopen it, 
G. F. R. B., Mr. C. A. Warp, and Mr, C, L, Prince 
are thanked for their contributions.) 
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Monk Lewis (6" x. 516).—‘‘ The Captive : 
a Scene in a Private Madhouse,” will be found in 
Poems, by M. G. Lewis, Exq., London, 1812, 
pp. 89-92. The advertisement to the book is 
dated from the Albany, Dec, 9, 1811. 
G. F. R. B. 


Wasnincton or Barsapozs, 1654 (6" 
§. x. 368).—Some recently published documents 
connected with the Washington and Pargiter 
families in Miscel. Genealogica et Heraldica (Nov., 
1884) led me to investigate the possible hearing 
of the account of the Washington family in Baker's 
Northamptonshire upon the question raised by 
Nomap and by the editor of the N. EZ. Historical 
Genealogical Register (October, 1884) in his note 
cited by Nomap. The conclusion to which I have 
come is that, in all probability, the John Wash- 
ington, cousin of Theodore Pargiter, of whom we 
now have evidence in Barbadoes in 1654, was the 
John Washington of South Cave, Yorkshire, great- 
grandson of Lawrence Washington, of Sulgrave, 
and Anne Pargiter, his wife, and who is put forth 
by Baker as the President’s ancestor. Whether 
the evidence of this John Washington’s presence 
in the West Indies about the date given by Baker 
for his emigration (“about 1657,” Baker) may be 
held by experts in the Washington pedigree, which 
I do not profess to be, adequate to lead to the re- 
consideration of the late Col. Chester’s assumed 
demolition of the Sulgrave descent, I must leave to 
such experts to determine. The descent, if now 
or hereafter substantiated, would probably still 
require the identification of Lawrence Washington, 
of Bridge’s Creek, Westmoreland co., Va.—who 

ied, according to Baker, basing professedly on 
American monumental inscriptions, &c., in 1697— 
with the possible son of John Washington, the 
emigrant to the West Indies, 1654, second son of 
Lawrence Washington, buried at Brington 1616, 
and grandson of Robert Washington, who sold 
Sulgrave 8 Jac. I., and who was the eldest son 
of Lawrence Washington, grautee of Sulgrave, 
30 Hen. VIIT., and Anne, daughter of Robert 
Pargiter, of Gretworth. 

C. H. E. 

New University Club, 8. W. 

P.S.—There must have been, I think, at least 
two intermarriages between the Washingtons and 
Pargiters, by the funeral certificate of Lawrence 
oe, 1619, in Mise. Gen. et Her., cited 

ve. 


or Booxs Wantep (6% §. x. 369, 


The Perfect Way; or, the af I know 
for certain that this book was Y -y+r- I am not 
sure, but have reason to believe the names of the 
Writers are Edward Maitland and Anna Kingeford, 
M.D., “ graduates tively of Cambridge and Paris.” 
The former is the of i 


the Pilgrim and the Shrine | and 


oom. Higher Law (1870), By-and-By (1873), Jewish 
iterature and Modern Education (1872), Keys of the 
Creeds (1875), England and Islam (1877), and The Soul 
and How it Found Me (1877). I may be mistaken about 
the latter. who has written a work entitled The Perfect 
Way in Diet (1881). A. M. 
The Perfect Way. Itis no secret that the authors of 
this book are Dr, Anna Kingsford and Mr. Edward 
Maitland. Grorce Repway. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Dictionary of National Biography, Edited by Leslie 
Stephen Val I, (Smitb, Elder & 
0. 


WirH the appearance of the first volume of the new 
Dictionary of National Biography a signal reproach is 
wiped from English letters. ln the Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians of Sir George Grove, now rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, in the enlarged edition of Bryan's 
Dictionary of Painters, in Foxs’s Lives of the Judges, and 
other similar works, in portant contributions to biography 
have been made, For «lmost «ll! biographical particulars, 
however, scholars have had to turn to foreiyn compila- 
tions, such as the dictionaries of Bayle, Moreri, and 
Chaufepié, Ast de Verifier les Dates, and the Bio- 
graphie Universlle of Dr. Hoefer or that of M. Michaud, 

e may now claim to possess the first instalment of the 
best dictionary of home biegraphy that any nation has 
yet obtained. As its title indicates, it is a dictionary of 
Britons. To these limitations we must perforce submit, 
seeing that had the scheme incluled all other nations 
few hou-es could have made room for the thousand or so 
volumes that would have been requisite. So far as the 
work has progres-ed the treatment is admirable. What ia 
to be fearcd in the case of a publication of the class is that 
long an of men concerning whom everything is 
practically known—tkat is, concerning whom informa- 
tion is easily accessible—will swell the book to the exclu- 
sion of names concerning which a dictionary of this 
description should be an ultimate appeal. In this re- 
spect the new-comer is almost a model. The life of 
Queen Anne, with which the volume ludes, pi 
tvo much space. This, however, is almost the only 
article of which the same can be said. Turning to lives 
of primary importance, not a word too much is said by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen in bis admirable account of Addison, 
and the judiciously written estimate, by Sir Theodore 
Martin, of Prince Albert seems almost brief. In the 
case of a biogrephy such as that of Gilbert Abbott 


‘| A’Beckett, in which the information supplied from pri- 


vate sources constitutes all to which hereafter the student 
can turn, it would be an advantage to have a few more 
dates, such as those of the production of his more im- 
portant plays, &c. The Anglo-Saxon biographies are 
principally due to the Rev. Wm. Hunt, The familiar 
initials A. B. G. appear against many lives of poets; 
those of Mr. Bullen, A. H. B., are also pretty fre- 
quently seen in connexion with mi+ce'laneous writers 
of the Elizabethan epoch; and Mr, 8. L. Lee bestows 
full attention on the rearward names. Much admirable 
work is crowded into the pages, and the whole makes an 
excellent start. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peevage 
and Baronetage, together with Memoirs of the Privy 
Councillors and Knights. By Sir Bernard Burke, 
C.B., LL.D. (Harrison & Son.) 

Tue forty-seventh edition of Sir Bernard Burke's Peerage 

Baronetage is now before us. The features in it 
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which have given it the ascendency it enjoys, and ren- 
dered vain all attempts to displace it, are maintained. 
Its account, succinct yet ample, of the vicissitudes that 
have befallen successive wearers of the proudest titles, 
and the light thus cast upon the bypaths of history, 
render the work indispensable to the genealogist and the 
historian, for whose benefit Sir Bernard primarily caters, 
During the year with which the volume deals eight new 

rages have been added to the House of Lords, viz., 
Teansien, Strathspey, Tennyson, Monk Bretton, Herries, 
Northbourne, Sudley, and De Vesci. Three new baro- 
netcies have also been created, and three-and-twenty 
peers and thirty-two baronets have died, His obliga- 
tions to his brother kings-at-arms, Garter and Lyon, Sir 
Bernard once more owns. Once more also his indebted- 
ness is confessed to Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A., 
Foreign Secretary to the Royal Society of Literature, to 
whom readers of “N. & Q.” are under constant obliga- 
tion, The contents of this work, indispensable to all who 
follow certain lines of study, are too well known to call 
for description. It is enough to say that the work is 
true to its past, and that its authority is not likely to be 
called in question, 


A Delineation of the Courtenay Mantelpiece in the Episco- 
pat Palace of Exeter. By Roscoe Gibbs. With a Bio- 
graphical Notice of the Right Reverend Peter Courte- 
nay, D.D., to which is added a description of the 
Courtenay Mantelpiece compiled by Maria Halliday. 
(Printed for private circulation.) 

WE gladly welcome this beautiful book on two grounds, 

In the first place, anything which throws light on the 

history of a race so illustrious as that of Courtenay 

must be of interest to every one who reads history for 
any motive higher than that of mere pastime; and 
secondly, the Courtenay mantelpiece is one of the most 
lovely pieces of secular medizeval sculpture which time 
has spared tous, The only fault we have to find, indeed, 
with the volume before us, is that the title-page is too 
long, and that it is unsafe, if not absolutely incorrect, to 
style any medieval bishop “right reverend.” Ecclesi- 
astical titles were before the Reformation and for some 
time after in a most unsettled state; “ reverend,” “ right 
reverend,” and “ most reverend” can be shown to have 
been at times applied to lay-folk, and there seems to have 
been absolutely no settled form by which ecclesiastical 
dignitaries were to be addressed. Asa representation 
of the fireplace nothing could be better. The text con- 
tains a sketch of the life of Bishop Peter Courtenay, 
which is the best we have ever seen. The engravings of 
the various forms which the Courtenay arms lave 
from time to time assumed are most instructive. We 
wonder how many of our readers know that the dol- 
phins which were often used as supporters of the Cour- 
tenay shield were intended to commemorate the fact 
that three of the 1ace had been emperors of the east. 

The dolphin was one of the badges of the Greek empire. 
The sees of Exeter and Winchester each bear on their 

arms the keys of St. Peter and the sword of St. Paul, 

From time to time the arrangement of these charges 

has varied. Examples of every known form are given 

here. They are an interesting heraldic study, proving as 
they do that when heraldry was a real living thing the 
fixed rules which are now considered of its essence had 

no existence. 

The Antiquary. Vol. X. (Stock.) 

Tux most generally attractive portion of the contents 

of the Antiguary consists of Mr. Wheatley's account of 

the Adelphi and the illustrations with which it is liber- 

ally supplied. ‘“ Lanarkshire Folk-lore,” by Mr, W. G. 

Black; Mr. Peacock’s essay on “The Griffin”; ‘ The 

Rules of the Carthusian Order, illustrated by the Priory 


of Mount Grace,” by the Rev. Precentor Venables; and 
successive essays, “ Celebrated Birthplaces,” are note- 
worthy portions of an excellent volume, 


We lose another old and valued contributor by the 
death of Major-General Gibbes Rigaud, which took place 
at Oxford suddenly on New Year's Day. General Rigaud 
had been seized with illness at dinner on the previous 
day, and sank rapidly. For many years he had resided 
in Oxford with his brother the Rev. John Rigaud, B.D., 
one of the Senior Fellows of Magdalen College. He was 
one of the sons of Stephen Peter Rigaud, Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Geometry and Astronomy at Oxford, a man of 
great scientific attainments; and his eldest brother was 
the late Rt. Rev. Stephen Jordan Rigaud, D.D., Bishop of 
Antigua, ani formeriy Head Master of Ipswich School. 
He was an hon, M.A, of Magdalen College, and took a 
lively interest in all matters connected with the Oxford 
of the past, the fruits of which he so often placed at the 
service of our readers, The portly form of the general 
will be missed from the High Street and from the 
Bodleian Library, of which he was a constant frequenter. 
These few facts concerning General Rigaud are obligingly 
communicated to us by our friend the Rev, J. Pick- 
ForD, M.A, 

The Church Heraldry of Norfolk is to form the subject 
of a work by the Rev, Edmund Farrer, Curate of Bres- 
singham, Diss, which is to be completed in four volumes, 
and published by subscription. The first part issued will 
contain the hundreds of Earsham, Diss, Guilteross, 
Shropham, and South Greenhoe. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a seperate slip of paper, with the 
siguature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


H. S. B.—Ratcliffe, Radcliffe, or Ratcliff is a manor 
in the parish of Stepney. Dryden, Mi-cellancous l’oems, 
speaks of Ratcliff Cross. Ratcliffe Highway was « place 
of notoriously evil reputation, the scene of the murders 
of Marr and Wilhamson, Stowe speaks of Radcliffo as 
having “taken hold of......Lime house some time, dis- 
tant a mile.” 

J. W. Howett.—We have a letter for you. Please 
send address, 

E. G. Harvey (House of Commons Library).—The 
extra charge of which you complain is im by the 
newsagent, 

A. 8. Exits (“ Cecil Family ”),—Shall appear, 

Exrata.— P. 9, col. 1, 1. 40, for “ Goinville” read 
Joinville. P. 12, col. 1, 1. 36, for “ cvupradodyre” read 
ouprabotrrt, 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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